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TUNING 
IN  ON  A 
NEW  FORCE 

Day  by  day  lithographed  containers  play  a  greater  part  in 
the  canning  industry.  Day  by  day  new  products  and  manus 
(acturers  heartily  endorse  their  use. 

To  sell,  to  vividly  portray  quality,  to  create  a  better  and 
more  positive  means  of  brand  identification — these  are  the 
promises  lithography  holds  out  to  canners  today.  There  are 
certain  products  and  specialties  to  which  lithographed  contain¬ 
ers  are  ideally  suited.  What  they  mean  to  the  selling  success 
of  your  particular  product  is  a  worthwhile  subject  that  the 
American  Can  Company  would  like  to  discuss  fully  with  you. 

Here  in  our  laboratories  and  factories  we  have  studied  lithog<= 
raphy  for  years.  We  have  submitted  it  to  various  conditions 
and  cooking  temperatures.  Developed  it.  Experimented  with 
new  uses.  In  the  light  of  all  this  accumulated  study  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  Canco  lithography  to  a  stage  of  excellence 
that  we  think  you  will  look  long  to  equal. 

With  striking  and  colorful  lithography,  Canco  containers 
place  products  in  a  position  to  capture  greater  attention  and 
sales.  Their  possibilities  for  your  product  is  a  subject  to  in^ 
vestigate.  They  may  be  the  one  factor  needed  to  spur  sales  to 
a  new  high  level. 

AiVIERICAI\  CAI\ 

COIVIPAIW  CANCO 


colors  prop- 

erly  has  become  a  real  science. 

We  can  make  colors  work  for  you  ^ 
^  on  fine,  ^rong,  eye-halting  labels  of 
^  arti^ic  design  and  quality — and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

jmj.  Proper  packing  is  among  the  moit  < 

vital  of  merchandising  problems.  I 

1  fW  it-ii  S.”  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 

V  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
S.  MAIN  orrict  > 

BALTIMORE  MD 


MU 

w AC  rom » 


The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co. 

/I  I  CINCINNATI  '  BROOKLYN  -  ^ 

f>5  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.‘  ^ 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 
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AVARS  BEET  TOPPER 


BUILT  RIGHT  and 

WORKS  RIGHT. 

Four  non-clogging  rolls,  all  ball  bear¬ 
ing  mounted,  make  this  the  easiest 
running  topper  on  the  market.  Users 
say  heavy  soils  do  not  clog  this  topper. 

Bearings  dust  proof. 

Requires  little  power. 

Built  to  withstand  constant  use. 

AVARS  TUBULAR  BEET 
SLICER  and  SEPARATOR 

Slices  the  Beets  uniformly.  Greater 
percentage  of  uniform  slices  than  any 
other  sheer. 

Any  small  pieces  removed  by  seiving 
through  shaker  before  slices  are  deli¬ 
vered. 


Prices  or  any  other  information  on  request 


Ayars  Machine  Company 


Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machmety 

Since  1855 


Robins  Pumpkin 
Steamer 


dosed  Retorts 


Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


McStay  Robins 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SISDALL,  President 


HARRY  R.  SIANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturer*  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


1928  MODEL  VINER 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmiaaion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  M.d. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
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^Artistic 

lAMLS 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


Let  Us  Fill  Your 
Canning  Equipment 
Needs 

No  matter  how  large  or  how  small 
your  canning  problems,  our  engi¬ 
neers  are  at  your  service  and  we 
have  the  machinery  to  completely 
equip  any  layout  that  you  need  for 
canning  any  food  in  glass  or  tin. 
Write  for  new  1931  catalog. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


•#CANBI1NG%#  MACHINERY 

J!  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The 

Final  Touch  — 

attaching  the  label  that  gives  your 
product  its  identity  of  brand  and 
quality  —  sealing  the  container  ready  ' 
for  shipment  —  both  operations  can 
be  done  quickly,  neatly  and  economically  ^ 
by  using  ^ 

Findley’s  Adhesives 

for  the  Canning  Industry 

There  is  a  type  for  every  purpose — ^pick-up  gums, 
lap-end  gums,  bottle  labeling  gums,  tin  paste, 
container  and  carton  sealing  glues.  Our  ad- 
k  hesive  specialists  will  serve  you  in  your  own 
plant  and  our  laboratory  is  prepared  to  solve 
any  difficult  problems  that  may  confront  you 
without  charge.  Write  for  full  particulars 
covering  this  service  or  any  products  that 
k  interest  you. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co., 

387  Tenth  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice.  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $3.00 

Canada  .....  $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EyERY  MONDAY 

Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay- 

By 

able  to  The  TRADE  COMPANY. 

The  Trade  Company 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

Packers  arc  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 

for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 

107  SOUTH  Frederick  Street 

business. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec- 

tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Horse  corn — We  have  heard,  as  you  have,  a  lot 
about  canners  using  held  or  horse  corn  to  piece 
out  on  account  of  the  shortened  packs  of  sugar 
corn.  But  somehow  or  other,  considering  how  Dame 
Nature  has  saved  the  corn  canners  from  the  effects  of 
their  own  foolishness  by  preventing  the  enormous 
pack  which  was  planned  for  and  planted,  we  can’t  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  the  canners  could  be  so  fool¬ 
ish.  After  escaping  one  dread  danger  to  plunge  into 
another  of  more  certain  results!  No,  the  reports  are 
mere  gossip,  and  as  such  spreading  rapidy,  as  gossip 
spreads.  They  tried  that  once  before,  you  will  remem¬ 
ber,  and  both  the  canners  and  the  buyers  who  induced 
them  to  use  it  suffered  in  a  way  that  they  have  not  yet 
forgotten.  Reputable  buyers  would  put  the  horse  corn 
canner  on  a  list  from  which  he  would  never  be  able  to 
recover,  and  the  distributor  would  be  blacklisted  in 
.just  the  same  way.  The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
Horse  corn,  if  young  and  tender,  may  be  good  to  eat; 
there  is  nothing  dangerous  to  health  about  it,  but  the 
people  do  not  want  it  and  they  w^on’t  take  it  if  they 
know  it.  And  they  can  know  it,  because  unless  the 
product  is  plainly  labeled  as  such  the  corn  will  be  seized 
by  the  pure  food  authorities.  And  you  will  remember 
that  is  what  did  happen  on  the  previous  occasion:  the 
canner  listened  to  a  large  order  at  a  low  price,  and 
Backed  the  corn,  in  fact  several  canners  did,  and  when 
the  truth  leaked  out  the  corn  was  seized  and  had  to  be 
labeled  as  field  corn.  That  stopped  the  sale  dead  in  its 
tracks,  and  all  parties  lost  heavily. 

But,  according  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  this 
matter  is  being  taken  seriously  by  brokers  and  others. 
In  a  recent  issue  they  said: 

“In  response  to  reports  such  as  always  accom¬ 
pany  a  short  crop  of  canners’  sweet  com  that 
some  canners  are  packing  or  preparing  to  pack 
field  corn,  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association 
has  asked  for  a  comment  from  the  National  Can¬ 


ners  Association  as  to  its  attitude  and  announces 
that  it  has  received  the  following  reply: 

“You  ask  the  attitude  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  toward  the  practice  of  canning  field 
com.  The  following  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  board  of  directors  on  December  3,  1924,  I 
think,  effectively  answers  your  question. 

“  ‘Resolved,  That  this  association  condemns  the 
practice  of  canning  field  corn,  regardless  of  label¬ 
ing  so  as  to  technically  comply  with  the  law,  and 
be  it  further 

“  ‘Resolved,  That  any  member  canners  who 
shall  in  the  future  indulge  in  such  practices  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  association.’ 

“I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  get 
your  membership  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  any 
product  of  this  kind  and  ask  them  to  keep  you 
posted.  We  will  be  glad  to  report  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  any  canner  who  puts  up  field  corn  or 
any  distributor  who  handles  it.  Of  course,  all  the 
Government  could  do  would  be  to  require  that  the 
product  be  plainly  labeled,  but  that  is  sufficient  to 
damn  it  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned.” 

So  it  is  not  only  foolish,  but  it  looks  dangerous! 

HERE’S  A  NOVELTY — The  salmon  canners  are 
not  only  stirring  up  the  country  to  the  use  of 
canned  salmon  by  means  of  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  and  with  good  results,  but  apparently  the  effort 
has  stirred  up  the  canners  themselves  to  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  action.  We  quote  this  from  a  letter  of  G.  P.  Hal- 
ferty  &  Co.,  Seattle,  who  are  in  the  midst  of  this 
salmon  advertising  campaign  as  live-wire  brokers: 
“For  your  information,  our  contract  provisions 
on  Show  Boat  Salmon  provide  buyer’s  floor  stock 
p-uaranteed  aeainst  seller’s  decline  on  1930  pack  of 
Show  Boat  Salmon.  There  is  advanced  buyer  at 
time  of  shipment,  50c  for  each  48  cans  of  Show 
Boat  Salmon  shipped,  to  be  expended  by  buyer  in 
adyertising  Show  Boat  Salmon,  the  buyer  to 
promptly  submit  youchers  or  copies  of  adyertise- 
ments  in  eyidence  that  such  sum  has  been  ex¬ 
pended,  and  until  this  is  complied  with  the  buyer 
is  indebted  to  the  seller  for  all  or  any  unexpended 
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portion  of  such  amount  advanced.  Consumer  sat¬ 
isfaction  is  guaranteed  for  each  and  every  can  of 
Show  Boat  Salmon,  conditional,  of  course,  that  the 
terms  of  the  contract  are  complied  with  and  that 
the  salmon  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  at  a  popular  price  per  can.” 

This  is  novel  in  that  it  provides  an  advertising  fund 
of  better  than  one  cent  per  can  to  increase  the  sale  of 
the  special  brand  of  salmon,  but  also  because  it  seem¬ 
ingly  insures  the  use  of  that  fund  for  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended,  and  further  than  this  it  means  that  this 
salmon  must  be  priced  to  the  public  at  the  right 
figure.  At  least,  here  is  something  new  in  merchan¬ 
dising  canned  foods,  and  it  looks  good,  and  it  ought  to 
give  thought  to  canners  of  other  products.  There  could 
be  no  complaint  about  this  advertising  fund  expense, 
though  there  may  be  some  trouble  to  collect  the 
amount  not  expended  of  the  allowance. 

WONDERFUL — It  used  to  be  said  that  one  swal¬ 
low  does  not  make  a  summer,  but  to  read  some 
of  the  effusions  we  have  seen  upon  this  drought 
question  one  little  shower  can  make  a  summer’s  rain. 
Possibly  there  has  been  some  exaggeration  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  drought,  though  from  what  we  have  seen 
of  it,  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate;  but  there  has 
been  some  of  the  poorest  thinking  and  saying  that  we 
have  seen  on  any  question. 

For  instance,  in  an  especially  prepared  resume  of 
the  effects  of  the  drought  in  “The  Facts  in  Food  Dis¬ 
tribution,”  put  out  by  the  American  Institute  of  Food 
Distribution,  we  read: 

“For  many  commodities  the  farming  industry 
will  receive  a  higher  net  return  for  a  smaller  pro¬ 
duction,  and  there  is  a  present  indication  that  the 
gross  income  to  the  American  farmer  from  his 
1930  production  of  food,  when  computed  on  De¬ 
cember  1,  will  show  a  decline  of  only  about  10  per 
cent  below  1929.” 

In  other  w'ords,  suppose  half  a  crop  brings  double 
the  normal  price,  then  the  money  received  for  that 
crop  equals  the  average  year.  What  good  does  that  do 
the  unfortunate  who  lost  all  their  crops  and  got  no 
return  in  money  Some  few,  of  course,  have  profited 
from  the  drought;  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  does  not  blow 
somebody  good.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way:  what  good 
does  it  do  the  Harford  county  shoepee  corn  canners, 
who  got  15  to  25  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack  of  com,  or 
the  Western  Maryland  com  canners,  who  hardly 
reached  10  per  cent  of  a  normal  com  pack,  to  know 
that  some  Western  canners  have  run  up  big  packs,  and 
are  getting  prices  which  will  bring  the  aggregate  up 
to  the  normal  amount  of  money  spent  for  canned  com  ? 
Does  that  mean  that  there  was  no  loss  in  Harford 
county  or  Western  Maryland? 

Yet  that  is  the  sort  of  “phony”  reasoning  which 
some  of  our  Government  officials  have  been  using  about 
this  drought,  and  whether  or  not  the  farmers  really 
need  financial  assistance  to  help  them  over  the  winter. 
You  might  as  well  tell  the  standng  boy  who  is  looking 
in  the  bakery  window,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  tempting 
bakery  products,  that  there  is  plenty  of  bread  in  sight. 
There  is.  but  it  is  cruel  to  jest  so.  The  statistical  av¬ 
erage  will  not  repay  the  losses  of  the  hordes  of  grow¬ 
ers  in  many  sections,  even  if  some  other  growers  profit 
by  their  misfortunes ;  and  yet  that  is  what  the  statis¬ 
ticians  are  showing  in  effect. 


Read  what  this  drought  has  done  to  two  of  the  fore¬ 
most  farming  counties  in  the  United  States,  Frederick 
and  Montgomery  counties,  in  Maryland,  as  given  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  But  don’t  go  there  and  try  to  tell 
those  farmers  that  on  the  average  the  crops  are  up  to 
standard  and  the  amount  they  will  bring  equals  the 
average. 

Metamorphosis — “We  had  lunch  with  six 

printers  together  in  a  Southern  city  last  week,” 
says  a  printer’s  house  organ,  “talked  advertis¬ 
ing  and  propaganda  for  the  printing  business,  and 
every  one  of  those  six  men  had  an  intelligent  grasp  of 
what  advertising  was  all  about. 

“Twenty  years  ago  the  jaw  exercise  among  us  print¬ 
ers  centered  on  damning  the  advertising  agency  for 
making  slaves  of  us,  condemning  one  another  for  not 
knowing  costs,  or,  still  worse,  for  knowing  them  and 
selling  for  less.  We  were  guessing  about  taking  all 
salesmen  off  the  street,  on  the  theory  that  salesmen 
were  only  bid-hounds  whose  aggregate  accomplishment 
was  to  do  the  community’s  printing  at  a  lower  price 
each  succeeding  year. 

“In  those  dim  dumb  doomdays  what  benighted  igno¬ 
ramuses  we  were.  Hardly  one  of  us  honestly  believed 
down  in  our  hearts  that  between  a  slop  job  at  $8  and 
an  elegant  announcement  at  $19  there  was  any  differ¬ 
ence  l^yond  the  $11. 

“It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  learn,  but  we  have  at 
last  come  actually  to  believe  that  Salesmanship  in 
Print  is  just  as  essential  to  the  life  of  commerce  and 
industry  as  are  accounting,  finance,  production.  We 
know  now  that  the  printed  word  is  not  something  for 
printers  to  cut  one  another’s  throats  about,  but  some¬ 
thing  that  the  business  world  is  being  driven  toward 
by  inexorable  necessity. 

“To  the  glory  of  the  printing  industry  be  it  said  that 
it  is  cleaning  up  its  reception  hall,  polishing  up  the 
office  furniture  and  getting  ready  to  receive  business 
men  of  all  grades  on  a  basis  of  equality,  social,  finan¬ 
cial,  intellectual.  The  printer  has  gone  through  a 
metamorphosis  in  two  decades,  and  that’s  something, 
even  though  he  has  to  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary  as 
we  did.” 

Reads  right  well,  doesn’t’  it?  Now  go  back  and  sub¬ 
stitute  in  the  quotation  “canners”  for  “printers,”  and 
“the  canning  business’  for  “the  printing  business,” 
and  see  if  you  can  answer  that  the  canning  industry 
has  made  the  same  strides  in  the  past  two  decades  as 
has  the  printing  business.  And,  if  it  has  not,  why  not? 
Canning  is  not  as  old,  but  it  is  a  whole  lot  more  im¬ 
portant  than  printing,  and  advertising  is  relatively 
more  important  to  the  food  producer  than  it  is  to  the 
advertising  producer,  the  printer.  It  is  well  to  see  our¬ 
selves  as  others  see  us  sometimes. 

WAREHOUSE  FINANCING— Considerable  in¬ 
quiry  is  noted  as  to  financing  possibilities,  and 
much  inquiry  as  to  the  U.  S.  Warehousing  plan. 
There  are  several  reputable  warehouse  companies,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  canners’  needs,  now  advertising  in  The 
Canning  Trade.  These  should  be  consulted. 

As  to  the  U.  S.  Warehousing  Plan,  you  will  serve 
your  own  purpose  best  and  save  time  by  addressing 
H.  S.  Yohe,  Chief  U.  S.  Warehousing  Department,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
ask  him  for  full  details  as  to  how  to  make  use  of  that 
system.  They  have  the  various  forms  to  be  filled  out, 
and  definite  instructions  how  you  must  proceed,  ready 
for  the  asking. 
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A-B  Continuous  Cookers 

An  A-B  Cooker  will  solve  your  process  room  troubles 
and  make  it  possible  for  you  to  produce  a  pack  of 
uniform  quality  at  the  lowest  labor  cost 


A-B  Variable  Inlet  Round 
Shell  Cooker  with 
Cooler 


The  highest  development  of  the  Low  Pressure 
Cooker  art.  A-B  Round  Shell  Cookers  are  rapidly 
displacing  all  other  types  of  cookers  throughout  the 
California  canned  fruit  industry.  The  Round  Shell 
Machine  is  also  available  in  a  single  inlet  type  with 
or  without  cooler,  especially  suitable  for  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products. 

Features  of  the  Round  Shell  Cooker  are: 

1.  Safety  feed  preventing  damaged  cans  from 
going  into  machine. 

2.  Precision  parts  permitting  high  speed  oper¬ 
ation. 

3.  Several  safety  features  preventing  denting 
and  damaging  cans. 

4.  Catch  groove  or  ditch  in  bottom  permits 
quick  removal  of  any  foreign  material  that 
may  get  into  Cooker. 

5.  Heavy  construction  —  3/16"  steel  body, 
1/4"  steel  ends  —  long  life  —  economical 
operation. 


A-B  Single  Discharge  Square  Tank  Cooker 

Made  also  with  variable  discharge  and  with  or  with¬ 
out  Cooler  as  required.  Machine  illustrated  is  made  in 
three  standard  sizes  at  surprisingly  low  prices,  holding 
600,  750  and  900  cans  respectively,  handles  No.  2,  No. 
2%  and  No.  3  cans  without  change.  Designed  for 
tomatoes  but  suitable  for  most  fruits  too. 

Let  us  send  complete  details  of  an  J  ( _ 

A-B  Cooker  to  suit  your  requirements.  /  ^1^  inn' 
Please  clip,  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  > 

coupon  today.  ' 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sprague-Sellt  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  quotation  and  full  details  of  an  A-B  Cooker 

to  handle  our  pack  of . in . 

size  cans,  at  the  rate  of . cans  per  minute. 


There  are  no 
Substitutes 

for  sanitary  cleanliness  in  the 
canning  plant,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  lesser  degree  of  safe,  de¬ 
pendable,  harmless  cleanliness 
than  is  insured  by  the  use  of 


is  to  run  the  risk  of  “flats  and 
sours”  caused  by  preventable 
sources  of  contamination. 


An  order  on  your  supply 
house  for 

*  WYANDOTTE** 

is  your  best  guarantee  of  ef¬ 
ficient,  safe  sanitation 
throughout  your  canning 
plant. 


Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfx. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Address 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
hind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communication. 


TOMATOES 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  September  5,  1930 — About  60 
per  cent  of  normal.  Began  canning  August  2nd  this 
year;  August  14th  last  year.  Will  be  practically 
through  by  September  15th.  Will  not  pack  as  many 
as  last  year. 

Harris,  .4rk.,  September  3,  1930 — We  had  60  acres 
and  they  were  coming  on  fine  and  set  on  well,  but  the 
dry  weather  and  stem  rot  have  cut  crop  40  per  cent. 
We  had  some  rain  which  caused  them  to  grow.  At 
present  it  is  getting  dry  again  and  looks  as  if  pack  will 
soon  be  over.  We  packed  three  cars  up  to  date,  and 
with  good  weather  will  probably  get  one  more. 

Oak  Grove,  Ark.,  September  2,  1930 — Prospective 
yield  50  per  cent. 

Pindall,  Ark.,  September  3,  1930 — Have  not  done 
much  in  this  section  this  season,  and  some  canners 
and  growers  estimate  that  we  will  have  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  crop.  This  may  vary  some,  but  we 
do  not  have  much  time  to  put  up  a  pack  now.  We  have 
held  our  acreage  about  the  same  for  the  past  few  sea¬ 
sons,  and  we  doubt  if  this  section  can  pack  a  normal 
supply,  even  though  some  increased  their  acreage.  It 
now  looks  as  if  we  will  have  to  do  our  heaviest  packing 
the  last  of  this  month  and  just  before  frost  if  we  get 
to  do  any  heavy  packing  the  whole  season.  We  believe 
it  about  the  same  all  over  the  Ozarks.  Trucks  are  bid¬ 
ding  high  for  fresh  tomatoes,  and  this  will  cut  down 
the  volume  of  packing  considerably. 

Elwood,  Ind.,  September  7,  1930 — The  condition  of 
the  crop  is  very  good.  Owing  to  the  extremely  dry 
weather  we  are  sure  that  the  crop  will  be  cared  for  in 
much  less  time,  as  there  are  not  anv  small  tomatoes 
compared  to  other  years.  The  yield  for  our  commu¬ 
nity,  I  would  say,  is  -from  four  to  five  tons.  We  have 
growers  at  this  time  that  have  averaged  five  to  seven 
tons,  but,  of  course,  these  are  the  extreme. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  September  7,  1930 — Yield  is  80  per 
cent  of  average. 

Matthews,  Ind.,  September  7,  1930 — Yield  is  80  per 
cent  of  average. 

Matthews,  Ind.,  September  4  ,1930 — A  bumper  crop. 
On  September  1st  the  season  proper  began,  and  we  are 
receiving  from  200  to  300  tons  of  fruit  each  day.  Have 
950  acres  and  are  expecting  an  average  yield  of  about 
14  tons.  The  crop  is  above  average. 

Saratoga,  Ind.,  September  8,  1930 — Have  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  in  quality  and  quantity  from  the  very 
first.  Off  our  550  acres  planted  we  are  going  to  get  a 
normal  crop.  This  may  sound  unusual,  owing  to  the 
drought  throughout  the  country.  There  is  a  strip 
through  Western  Ohio  traveling  west  through  Indiana 
which  is  from  good  to  extra  good  on  quality  and  ton¬ 
nage  per  acre  on  tomatoes.  Those  located  in  throup’h 
this  territory  are  packing  as  fine  a  pack  of  tomatoes, 
pulp  and  catsup  as  they  ever  packed.  This  strip  is 
many  miles  long  east  to  west,  but  only  about  40  miles 
wide. 


Belair,  Md.,  September  7,  1930 — We  have  normal 
acreage  but  about  one-third  crop. 

Pearson,  Md.,  September  4,  1930 — The  crop  in  this 
section  is  almost  a  failure.  There  will  not  be  a  third 
of  a  crop  in  any  field  here,  and  many  acres  planted 
after  the  10th  of  June  are  completely  gone.  The  blos- 
some  fall  off  as  soon  as  they  close.  There  has  been  no 
rain  here  since  July  1st,  only  light  sprinkles. 

Lebo,  Mo.,  September  7,  1930 — Have  a  larger  acre¬ 
age  and  it  is  the  poorest  crop  I  have  ever  seen.  Growth 
is  very  bad  and  poor  quality.  I  suppose  the  crop  is 
about  25  per  cent. 

Newtonia,  Mo.,  September  4,  1930 — I  have  a  normal 
acreage  this  season.  Cannot  make  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  normal  crop  with  the  best  of  weather  from  now 
on.  Will  average  about  IVi  tons  per  acre.  It  has  been 
dry  all  summer  and  is  still  dry  and  hot. 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  September  9,  1930 — Do  not  look  for 
over  50  per  cent  crop,  owing  to  early  drought  and  dry 
rot.  Prices  on  this  item  withdrawn  a  long  time  ago. 

Amelia,  O.,  August  23,  1930 — 10  per  cent  of  a  five- 
year  average. 

Greenville,  Ohio,  September  8,  1930 — We  have  just 
started  taking  in  tomatoes,  and  if  we  should  have  a 
late  frost  we  will  have  75  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

Berkeley  Springs,  W’.  Va.,  September  4,  1930 — Late 
on  account  of  no  rain.  Vines  are  large  and  healthy  and 
no  fruit  on  them,  but  heavy  with  bloom.  At  present 
looks  as  though  crop  will  be  less  than  50  per  cent  un¬ 
less  we  have  good  rains  shortly  and  no  frost  until  first 
of  November,  which  may  bring  a  good  late  crop,  but 
this  would  be  out  of  the  ordinary  for  thi  ssection.  Our 
farmers  say  they  do  not  expect  over  25  to  40  per  cent 
at  best. 

CORN 

Logansport,  Ind.,  September  7,  1930 — Early  crop  a 
failure;  late  crop  fairly  good.  We  are  having  plenty 
of  rain  at  present. 

Hope,  Me.,  September  2,  1930 — Acreage  a  little 
higher  than  last  year.  Some  acreage  will  have  normal 
yield ;  other  acreage  not  showing  up  so  good.  Yield  in 
this  state  should  be  about  75  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
yield.  On  the  whole  this  has  been  a  pretty  fair  grow¬ 
ing  season. 

Pearson,  Md.,  September  4,  1930 — Very  short  and 
water  is  running  very  low. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y.,  September  8,  1930 — Condition  is 
20  per  cent. 

Verona,  N.  Y.,  September  2,  1930 — Sweet:  Small 
and  short  growth  of  stalks;  tasseling  short  and  ears 
short.  Not  over  50  per  cent  of  normal  yield. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  September  8,  1930 — Had  a  nice 
rain  Sunday  during  the  middle  of  the  day  and  a  dandy 
shower  during  the  night,  but  the  drought  is  not  broken 
yet.  Sometimes  we  think  it  is  after  one  of  these  hard 
showers  and  the  weather  stays  cool.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  comes  out  bright  and  hot  we  know  it  is  still  hot 
and  dry. 
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The  Hansen  Quality  Grader  is  a  machine  that  simpli¬ 
fies  all  phases  of  the  pea  canning  industry  and  favorably 
.effects  every  factor  that  makes  for  quality.  It  separates 
peas  into  distinct  classes  of  tenderness  and  removes 
practically  all  skins,  splits,  thistles  and  hend  floaters  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  hand  pickers  about  seventy-five 
per  cent. 

Correct  blanching  is  made  possible  because  the  peas 
may  be  separated  into  groups  of  like  tenderness  and 
blanched  accordingly.  The  Hansen  Quality  Grader  has 
ample  capacity  for  one  line. 

fVrite  For  Further  Information 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  FOUR 
ROOL  BEET 
TOPPER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


DISTINCT  CLASSES  OF  QUALITY! 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CONVEYOR  BOOT 


KNAPP  LABELERS 


are  easy  to  operate 


Wire  at  our  expense 


— say  hundreds  of  Operators. 

Simplified  in  design,  yet  equipped  with  parts 
to  meet  every  labeling  condition,  the  1 930  type 
Knapp  Labeler  will  give  you  1 00  percent  good 
labeling-easily,  rapidly  and  most  economically. 


^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 


CENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD.  NEWJERSEY 
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South  Lebanon,  Ohio,  September  6,  1930 — Our  early 
plantings  were  practically  lost  by  the  severe  drought 
throughout  the  summer  months.  The  same  condition 
had  a  very  serious  effect  on  all  our  crops,  producing 
much  inferior  corn  and  reducing  the  cut  far  below 
normal  per  ton.  Our  pack  this  season  will  not  exceed 
40  per  cent  o  fnormal. 

Wilmington,  Ohio,  September  6,  1930 — Yield  30  to 
40  per  cent.  Drought  still  unbroken  in  our  territory. 
However,  it  is  too  late  now  for  much,  if  any,  benefit 
for  even  the  late  corn. 

BEANS 

Pindall,  Ark.,  September  3,  1913 — Green:  Will  be 
light  in  volume  ths  fall,  for  the  rains  came  late  and 
only  a  few  would  risk  canning  them  the  earlier  part 
of  the  summer,  when  they  were  throwing  them  in  the 
river  in  New  York  city  because  the  fresh  ones  had 
spoiled  and  packers  were  trying  to  get  75c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2  delivered.  Now  the  situation  has  changed, 
and  trucks  are  paying  higher  and  getting  the  fresh 
green  beans. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  September  7,  1930 — Early  beanns 
one-tenth  of  a  crop ;  late  crop  85  per  cent. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y.,  September  8,  1930 — Wax:  60  per 
cent  of  a  crop.  Green :  30  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Amelia,  Ohio,  August  23,  1930 — String  Beans:  25 
per  cent  of  a  five-year  average. 

Iron  River,  Wis.,  September  8,  1930 — Snap:  Total 
yield  about  72  per  cent.  W'e  have  completed  our  pack. 
SWEET  POTATOES 

Pindall,  Ark.,  September  3,  1930 — Do  not  look  very 
promising  on  account  of  the  drought,  but  we  expect  to 
get  on  them  next  month. 

GREENS 

Pindall,  Ark.,  September  3,  1930 — Promise  to  be  of 
sufficient  quantity  and  quality.  When  one  sees  trucks 
coming  in  at  night  and  hauling  contracted  vegetables 
out  of  the  country  and  paying  high  prices,  it  is  a  pretty 
safe  bet  that  the  canned  food  prices  will  have  to  come 
up  sooner  or  later,  for  there  is  a  strong  demand. 
CABBAGE 

Geneva,  N.  F.,  September  8,  1930 — The  crop  for 
kraut  in  New  York  State  will  probably  be  about  50  per 
cent  of  what  it  might  have  been  this  vear  had  the 
weather  conditions  been  favorable.  The  acreage  is 
somewhat  larger  than  last  year,  and  we  figure  that  a 
50  per  cent  crop  on  this  year’s  acreage  is  about  the 
equivalent  of  a  65  to  70  normal  crop.  Due  to  this  short¬ 
age  in  New  York  State  and  a  much  more  serious  short¬ 
age  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  the  kraut  market  is  firmer 
than  it  has  been  for  some  months,  and  many  large 
kraut  packers  have  been  compelle  dto  withdraw  from 
the  market. 

BEETS 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  September  9,  1930 — The  remaining 
acreage  that  was  not  lost  on  account  of  earlier  drought 
is  producing  fairly  well.  However,  we  think  lost  acre¬ 
age  and  light  yield  will  offset  the  increased  acreage, 
so  that  the  total  crop  will  be  about  normal. 

PUMPKIN 

Amelia,  Ohio,  August  22,  1930 — A  total  failure. 
CARROTS 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  September  9,  1930 — Early  carrots 
very  good;  late  ones  going  to  be  light.  Market  in  de¬ 
pressed  condition.  Future  sales  below  last  year. 

FRUIT 

Hope,  Me.,  September  2,  1930 — Blueberries:  Yield 
above  normal.  About  double  that  of  last  year.  Price 
is  so  low  that  they  are  moving  into  consumption 
readily. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

V/hat’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes,  etc. 


Record  Run — The  Medford  Canning  Company,  Med¬ 
ford,  Wis.,  eclipsed  all  previous  daily  production  rec¬ 
ords  when  one  day  this  season  6,666  cases  of  peas  were 
canned. 

New  Plant  Operating — The  new  Shiocton,  Wis., 
plant  of  the  Hamilton  &  Son  Canning  Company  began 
making  sauerkraut  September  1st.  The  new  building 
erected  this  season  is  220x206  feet.  One  part  of  this 
is  a  single  story  housing  the  process  room.  A  two- 
story  part  is  devoted  to  the  vat  rooms,  where  92  fifty- 
ton  capacity  vats  for  curing  are  located.  Still  another 
section  of  this  new  part  is  three  stories  high,  having 
the  coring  and  slicing  room  on  the  top  floor,  where  the 
cabbage  is  received  from  the  ground  over  the  new  con¬ 
veyor  system.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  receiving  and 
distributing  department,  where  the  cut  cabbage  is 
transferred  to  the  vats.  The  old  cannery  taken  over 
by  the  Hamiltons  and  completely  rebuilt  is  120  feet 
long  and  tw'o  stories  high  and  contains  shipping  de¬ 
partment,  offices,  men’s  and  women’s  rest  rooms,  wash 
rooms,  etc. 

A  unique  water  system  has  been  installed,  including 
a  100,000-gallon  sunken  tank  alongside  the  remodeled 
building  equipped  with  the  latest  model  pumping  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  entire  factory  is  now  of  concrete  block, 
reinforced  concrete  and  steel  construction,  and  is  up  to 
date  in  equipment  throughout.  Another  new  struc¬ 
ture  erected  this  season  is  a  power  house  40x64  feet  in 
size.  This  contains  two  high-pressure  boilers  of  125 
horsepower  each. 

Kent  Farm  Show  Abandoned — Under  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  the  Baltimore  Sun  says:  “Because  of  the 
effects  of  the  drought,  which  has  seriously  affected  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Kent  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Kent  County  Farm  Bureau,  who  had  planned  to 
hold  a  products  show  in  Chestertown,  Md.,  during  the 
month  of  September,  have  abandoned  the  project.” 

Grapefruit  Plant  Planned — Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
plan  to  locate  a  large  grapefruit  cannery  in  Florida. 
It  is  reported  that  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co.,  leading  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  of  Chicago,  are  also  planning  to  put  up  a 
grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice  canning  plant  in  or 
near  Tampa,  Fla. 

Convalescing — Frank  E.  Booth,  of  the  F.  E.  Booth 
Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  is  again  able  to  be 
around,  following  a  serious  illness  that  caused  much 
concern  to  his  many  friends. 

Studying  Canning  Methods — Silvio  Signorini,  of  the 
Cirio  Products  Sales  Corporation,  of  Italy,  is  in  San 
Francisco  for  an  extended. stay,  and  is  making  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  canning  methods,  particularly  in  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Norwegian  Visitors — Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  broker  and 
manufacturing  agent,  had  a  visit  early  in  the  month 
from  George  L.  Nowlin,  representing  the  Norwegian 
fish  packing  house  of  Chr.  Bjelland  &  Co. 

Fire  Destroys  Cannery — The  plant  of  the  Chico 
Canning  Company,  Chico,  Cal.,  A.  E.  Crist,  owner,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  loss  is  placed  at  $15,- 
000,  with  no  insurance. 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 


— Since  1813 —  Reference;  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 


SOI  E.  Pratt  Street 


Baltimore,  Md. 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2138  Bostoa  Street 

WORKS: 

MiMtic  Wharf,  Beslon  Street  aaO 
Lakewood  Aveaue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Carmers 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Toi>  Buyers. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 

(FORMER  MANAGER  OF  THE  UQUIDATEd\ 
CHtSHOLM-SCOTT  CO,  / 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


AS  the  drought  continues  crops  for  canning  are 
/A  found  in  lowered  supply,  as  was  expected  by  well- 
posted  canners  everywhere. 

Already  forward-looking  men  in  the  industry  are 
looking  to  next  year. 

What  will  1931  do  for  us  that  this  year  and  any 
other  year  could  not  and  did  not  do? 

In  every  lodge,  if  you  attend  the  annual  meeting  and 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  small  groups  for  a  few 
minutes,  you  will  hear  someonne  say,  “I  don’t  come  as 
often  as  I  used  to.  There  is  a  clique  here  that  runs 
things.  An  outsider  hasn’t  a  chance.” 

Only  a  little  investigation  on  your  part  will  show  you 
the  clique  complained  of  have  to  run  things  or  there 
would  not  be  any  lodge  during  the  many  lodge  nights 
in  the  year  when  there  is  no  degree  work  scheduled  or 
an  annual  meeting  in  prospect. 

Let  any  complaining  member  attend  rgeularly  each 
lodge  meeting  and  in  a  little  while  he  will  find  himself 
a  part  of  the  clique  which  is  running  things. 

No  matter  how  attentive  a  man  may  be  to  his  wife 
during  the  honeymoon,  let  him  fail  to  notice  her,  her 
hats  or  dresses  during  the  following  six  months  of 
their  early  married  life  and  wifey  goes  home  to 
mother. 

We  get  out  of  lodge  contacts  and  married  life  just 
what  we  put  into  them.  The  same  will  be  true  of  what 
1931  has  in  store  for  us. 

This  department  has  called  attention  before  to  the 
silly  way  we  have  of  selling  our  output  all  over  God’s 
half  acre,  and  now  the  University  of  Arkansas,  College 
of  Agriculture,  in  Bulletin  No.  240,  points  to  an  old 
truth  in  a  new  way.  They  say  in  part : 

“The  character  of  the  demand  (for  tomatoes)  and 
the  amount  of  the  supply  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  affects  the  price  of  Arkansas  tomatoes.  Each 
producing  district  in  the  United  States  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  distributing  costs  in  the  nearby  consuming 
area.” 

“Insofar  as  the  quality  produced  in  a  given  district 
meets  the  demand  of  its  consuming  area,  the  jiroducts 
of  that  district  should  enjoy  preference  in  sales.  If 
the  supply  of  a  particular  district  is  not  ade(|uate  in 
amount  or  quality  to  .satisfy  the  demand,  then  another 
district  having  a  surplus  will  supply  the  detiei»*ncy.” 

Sounds  like  common  .sen.se,  d(H*sn’t  it  ? 

There  really  isn’t  any  rea.son  why  .Arkansas  shotdd 
not  produce  the  tomatfH's  consumed  in  Arkan.sas  or  the 
Southwestern  States,  is  there? 

Certainly  not;  yet  in  1927  Arkansas  supplied  th«*se 
states  with  k*ss  than  (><»  |H*r  cent  of  the  canned  toma¬ 
toes  sold. 


The  remainder  was  supplied  by  several  other  pro¬ 
ducing  areas. 

The  Bulletin  first  referred  to  says:  “It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected,  of  course,  that  any  state  will  supply  all  of  the 
product  consumed  even  in  a  nearby  territory.”  “It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Arkansas  is  furnishing 
the  maximum  in  the  Southwest  as  well  as  in  certain 
other  territory.” 

We  next  read  the  chief  and  most  pointed  recommen¬ 
dation  in  the  Bulletin.  It  need  not  apply  to  tomatoes 
alone. 

Arkansas  canners  are  not  the  only  ones  needing  to 
read  and  heed  it.  Here  it  is: 

“A  thorough  study  is  needed  of  the  consumption  re¬ 
quirements  in  reference  to  both  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  canned  tomatoes  desired  and  the  competition 
afforded  by  other  producing  areas.”  While  Arkansas 
has  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  a  large  consuming 
area,  other  states  in  most  cases  have  an  advantage  in 
quality  of  product  and  in  transportation  costs,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  more  distant  .shipments.” 

Change  the  words  “canned  tomatoes”  in  the  fore¬ 
going  to  those  for  any  other  product  canned  and  sold 
and  the  recommendation  would  be  just  as  pertinent. 

Now  we  can  finish  up  cur  packs  this  year,  thank  the 
Lord  that  matters  aren’t  any  worse,  and  go  out  next 
year  to  plant  all  we  can  and  sell  it  wherever  we  can ;  or 
we  can  take  thought,  analyze  oqr  shipments  this  year, 
see  where  the  going  was  hard  and  the  profits  lean,  re¬ 
member  where  we  had  to  shade  the  price  and  lose  our 
profit  to  get  the  order  away  from  the  other  fellow,  and 
decide  right  now  to  sell  our  goods  next  year  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  our  own  back  yard. 

At  the  .same  time  we  do  this  we  have  a  perfect  right 
to  decide  also  that  we  will  lick  the  tar  out  of  any  com¬ 
petitor  of  our  standing  and  class  if  he  attempts  to  sell 
his  goods  next  year  to  customers  who  are  logically 
ours.  The  most  important  and  the  first  consideration 
of  cour.se  must  l)e  as  to  whether  we  are  mentally  and 
in  ])lant  eiiuiiiped  to  pack  the  (juality  demanded  by  our 
nearby  markets. 

If  we  aren’t,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

And  maybe  we  will  be  when  the  I..iibeling  Law  gets 
working. 

Standards,  when  announced,  will  be  low  enough 
without  doubt,  but  mistaken  buyers  today,  if  listened 
to  and  lM*lieve<l.  would  havt'  us  think  we  are  in  the 
mi<lst  of  an  orgy  of  '‘ch»*ap”  buying.  It  may  1m*  ♦•very- 
one  wants  to  get  all  lhe>  can  foi  their  money,  but  imh)!' 
canned  f«MMls  will  not  v'et  the  mon»*y  the  s»*<*oMd  time 
from  the  same  iM*rson  for  the  same  lalN‘led  caMnt‘d 
fiMNis  which  ha\e  lM>eM  served  and  found  to  In*  |MNir  in 
qiialitv  at  the  price  paid.  The  canning  business  always 
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has  been  and  probably  always  will  be  an  individualistic 
one. 

Made  up,  as  it  is,  of  many  small  canners  lacking  cen¬ 
tralized  management,  they  will  need  to  organize  even 
only  loosely  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  best  avail¬ 
able  sales  advice  and  judgment  within  their  means. 
Having  obtained  this,  the  summary  of  advice  given  will 
be  no  different  than  that  in  this  article:  Sell  your 
goods  in  your  own  backyard.  Let  the  other  fellow  seek 
new  fields  to  conquer,  but  be  content  to  sell  all  you  pack 
at  a  profit  to  those  logical  distributors  nearest  to  you. 

If  you  are  not  now  packing  the  high  quality  demanded 
by  your  nearby  market,  you  have  plenty  of  time  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  next  packing  season  in  which  to  get 
ready  to  pack  quality  goods. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  those  buyers  who  seem  to  be 
now  on  an  orgy  of  “cheap”  buying. 

Housewives  may  be  counting  their  pennies,  but  now, 
as  never  before,  they  demand  quality,  spelled  with  a 
capital  Q,  in  every  instance.  Shoddy  clothes  and  shoddy 
foods  are  on  the  way  out. 

A  strong  sales  appeal  can  always  be  made  customers 
in  his  home  state  by  the  canner  who  aims  to  supply 
them  first  of  all,  and  when  this  has  been  done  dispose 
of  his  surplus  as  he  can  most  profitably. 

When  striving  for  a  quality  pack,  remember  unifor¬ 
mity  of  pack  is  a  large  factor  of  quality.  Increase 
competent  supervision  of  all  packing  operations  if 
necessary,  but  pack  quality. 

After  the  shrunken  deliveries  this  year  by  corn 
packers  who  sold  “cheap”  corn  for  future  delivery,  the 
canner  with  a  quality  story  next  spring  is  quite  apt  to 
be  met  with  an  attentive  ear  by  many  buyers  who  even 
now  are  trying  to  buy  something  “cheap.” 

Usually  one  gets  about  what  one  buys. 

Those  who  bought  “cheap”  goods  this  spring  and 
summer  are  getting  a  “cheap”  delivery  now. 

The  cannery  industry  is  full  of  packers  who  made 
their  money  by  “trading  up”  on  their  packs  instead  of 
trying  to  see  how  cheaply  they  could  put  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables  into  cans. 

It  can  be  done  in  1931 ! 

Pack  quality  next  year,  sell  it  near  home ! 

- * - 

MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  KRAUT 
PACKERS  ASSOCIATION 
Held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  September  4,  1930. 

HE  attendance  w'as  normal  and  keen  interest  was 
manifested  at  all  times  on  subjects  discussed  at 
the  meeting. 

The  matter  of  changing  the  date  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  was  discussed,  and  the  President  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  and  report  at  the  December 
meeting. 

The  members  w'ere  requested  to  have  photographs 
taken  of  their  plants,  both  outside  and  in  the  interior, 
as  there  is  much  call  for  such  pictures  by  dietitians. 

The  chairman  of  the  Vitamin  Research  Committee 
reported  that  the  summary  of  the  w^ork  had  not  yet 
been  reported  to  the  committee,  but  would  be,  probably 
very  soon. 

It  was  reported  that  the  research  on  sauerkraut 
juice  milk  was  progressing  very  satisfactorily. 

The  chairman  of  the  Traffic  Committee  stated  sev¬ 
eral  things  were  pending  on  traffic  matters,  but  noth¬ 
ing  conclusive  was  to  be  had  at  this  time. 

The  report  on  advertising  carried  unusual  innterest, 
showing  that  the  public  are  as  eager  to  learn  about 


sauerkraut  as  they  ever  were.  We  have  new  house¬ 
wives  every  year,  and  they  are  largely  the  ones  who 
are  active,  and  will  continue  to  be.  In  the  past  letters 
from  this  class  have  proven  this  to  be  true. 

The  meeting  adjourned  around  3  P.  M.,  and  the 
members  were  guests  of  the  American  and  Continental 
Can  Companies  at  the  Oak  Hill  Golf  Club,  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  foursomes  were  enjoyed,  and  a  delightful  7  o’clock 
dinner,  and  the  champions  proved  to  be  Worth  Weller, 
of  the  J.  Weller  Co.,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio,  and  Martin 
Meeter,  Meeters,  Inc.,  Lansing,  Ill. 

- ♦ - 

COSTS  AND  RAW  STOCK  PRICES  FOR  TOMATOES 

INCE  the  opening  of  the  1930  tomato  season  Tri- 
State  canners  have  been  paying  a  higher  price  for 
raw  tomatoes  on  the  oj^en  market  than  the  canned 
tomato  market  justifies.  As  some  one  remarked  re¬ 
cently,  “Whose  money  are  they  losing?”  Against  a 
price  ranging  from  $21.00  to  $30.00  per  ton,  that  some 
of  our  canners  are  paying,  we  find  the  following  sched¬ 
ule  of  prices  prevailing  in  other  sections: 

Indiana  . $14.00  per  ton 

Utah  .  11.50  per  ton 

Ohio  .  11.00  per  ton 

Ozark  Regions .  13.50  per  ton 

If  a  canner  was  asked  by  his  banker  to  submit  a 
schedule  of  his  cost  of  packing  based  on  the  high  prices 
he  is  paying  for  raw  tomatoes,  and  would  compare  that 
with  prevailing  market  prices  for  the  canned  commod¬ 
ity,  the  i)icture  would  be  about  as  follows: 

Present  selling  price  for  No.  2  standard  tomatoes. .$  .80 
Cost  of  packing  one  dozen  cans  of  No.  2  tomatoes : 


Cans  . $.2564 

Cases  . 0324 

Labels  . *.0182 

Labor  . *.1072 

Commission  . 0400 

Discount  . 0120 

Allowance  for  swells . 0040 

Fuel  . *.0097 

Rental  closing  machines . 0033 

Repairs  . *.0072 

Insurance  . .*.0114 

Taxes  . *.0023 

Office  expense . -I-.0057 

Labeling  and  loading . . 0087 

Total  of  these  items . 5167 


*Taken  from  U.  S.  tariff  report. 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  $.2833  per  dozen  out  of 
which  to  meet  interest  charges  on  borrowed  money  and 
your  cost  of  raw  tomatoes.  At  forty  cents  per  basket 
this  would  show  a  loss  of  $11.67  per  dozen,  and  leave 
nothing  for  interest  and  profit. 

If  you  think  you  have  any  justification  under  the 
present  market  conditions  for  paying  35  to  50  cents 
per  basket  for  tomatoes  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
place  this  letter  in  the  hands  of  your  banker  and  get 
his  judgment  on  the  matter. 

Keep  in  mind  the  large  canning  centers,  such  as  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Indiana  and  Utah,  have  prospects  for  a  larger 
pack  this  year  than  in  1929,  and  the  increased  acreage 
in  the  Tri-States  will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  up 
for  short  yield.  Times  are  hard,  there  is  a  lot  of  un¬ 
employment  with  consequent  loss  of  buying  power  and 
much  lessened  consumption  of  canned  tomatoes.  It 
looks  like  a  poor  time  to  speculate. 

By  F.  M.  SHOOK,  Field  Secretary, 
Tri-State  Packers  Association. 


A  CHAI N 
OF  YEARS 


Time  is  the  greatest  test  of  product  or  policy.  For  years  the 
production  of  Heekin  Cons  has  steadily  increased.  The  num* 
ber  of  Conners  using  Heekin  Cons  has  grown  year  after 
year.  Ahead  are  many  yeans  of  profitable  business.  This 
young  nation  has  just  started  to  grow.  Located  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  agricultural  country,  equipped  with  its  own  big 
River-Rail  Terminal,  Heekin  looks  ahead  with  confidence. 
The  future  of  the  Heekin  Can  Company  will  be  built,  as  in 
the  past,  on  rendering  service  to  the  canning  industry  . . . 
a  personal  interest  in  being  helpful  to  our  friends.  The 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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SOME  REPORTS  OF  THE  DROUGHT 

SOMEONE  has  said  that  1930  will  be  remembered 
for  generations  as  the  rainless  summer.  There 
have  been  all  sorts  of  stories  about  the  great 
drought,  all  kinds  of  speculations,  and  doubts  of  all 
kinds.  They  have  even  tried  to  ascribe  some  reason 
or  cause  for  this  as  a  visitation  of  Providence,  and  here 
again  speculation  is  as  wild  and  unreasoning  as  in  any 
of  the  other  features.  For  instance,  a  rural  store¬ 
keeper,  noted  for  his  ignorance  and  for  his  probable 
lack  of  anything  which  might  be  termed  religion,  was 
heard  to  make  this  explanation: 

“You  may  laugh  at  me,  but  you  mark  out  a  map 
where  the  most  damage  has  been  done,  and  you  will 
find  it  just  where  the  churches  went  most  into 
politics.” 

A  wag  might  answer  that  apparently  the  dry  pas¬ 
tors  prayed  and  worked  too  well,  and  got  more  dryness 
than  was  good.  That  is  just  one  side  of  this;  the 
other  is  the  dweller  in  the  great  cities  who  scoffs  at  all 
reports  of  real  damage  or  loss,  and  says  there  has  been 
none,  that  it  is  the  old,  old  cry  of  the  farmer  who  is 
never  satisfied. 

Here  is  a  report  from  “The  Baltimore  Sun”  of  Sep¬ 
tember  4th,  covering  two  of  the  foremost  agricultural 
counties  in  the  United  States,  and  we  reproduce  it  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  doubted: 

FREDERICK  AND  MONTGOMERY  FARMS  LAID 
BARE  BY  DROUGHT 

By  John  N.  Aiken,  Staff  Correspondent  of  The  Sun. 
Frederick.  September  3 — The  meadows  around  tliis  historic 
Maryland  city  are  not  “rich  with  corn”  in  this  year  of  drought, 
as  they  were  when  Whittier  wrote  his  poem  of  Barbara  Fritchie 
and  her  Union  flag  flying  in  the  face  of  the  Confederate  troops 
under  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  poet,  in  verses  which  have  carried  the  name  of  Frederick 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  descril)ed  this  as  a  region 
of  abundant  harvests  and  bountiful  orchards.  But  tliat  was  in 
September.  1862.  Tlie  scene  in  the  present  moiith  of  September  is 
altogether  different. 

Corn  Burned  Up  in  Fields 

Three  months  of  unbroken  drought  have  burned  up  the  corn  in 
the  meadows  and  along  the  uplands.  Deprived  of  moisture 
throughout  the  summer,  the  fruit  in  the  orchards  has  withered 
and  drooped  from  the  trees.  Vegetable  gardens  have  failed  to 
dismally  that  farmers  are  buying  food  from  the  green  grocers. 
And  feed  for  the  dairy  herds,  whose  milk  is  the  chief  source  of 
agricultural  income,  is  a  problem  that  remains  to  be  solved. 

In  the  face  of  a  disaster,  which  all  descril)e  as  the  worst  they 
have  ever  known,  farmers  of  Montgomery  and  Frederick  counties 
are  keeping  up  the  fight  and  depending  largely  on  their  own  re¬ 
sources  to  puull  through.  They  have  heard  .some  talk  of  Federal 
relief  in  the  form  of  credits,  but  they  do  not  expect  a  great  deal 
from  that  direction. 

“Lending  to  farmers  who  have  securitj’  doesn’t  mean  much," 
one  man  said. 

These  are  usually  prosperous  counties,  peopled  by  farmers  with 
resources  and  ingenuity  generally  regarded  above  the  average. 
While  the  agricultural  losses  this  year  are  expected  to  attain  stag¬ 
gering  proportions,  the  intelligence  of  the  agricultural  population 
may  prevent  the  disaster  from  becoming  a  rout. 

Case  of  Dairymen  Cited 

The  case  of  Fields  Brothers,  owners  of  a  dairv  near  Gaithers- 
burcr,  shows  how  the  dairymen  are  holding  on. 

“W’^e  have  forty-one  cows,”  said  Albert  Fields,  “and  the  branches 
in  our  pastures  are  all  dry.  We  had  to  put  in  a  pump  and  buy  a 
new  gasoline  engine  to  pump  water  from  a  well  for  our  herd  and 
for  our  hogs.  If  we  had  not  done  that  one  man  would  have  been 
kept  busv  every  dav  pumping  water  for  the  stock.  As  it  is.  we 
are  hauling  water  to  drink. 

“Our  pastures  are  gone,  but  we  have  corn  for  feedintr,  and  for¬ 
tunately  we  had  some  corn  left  over  from  last  year.  I  think  we 
will  come  through.  The  trouble  is  that  our  milk  production  has 
been  cut  about  one- fourth  by  the  drought.  We  get.  however,  no 
more  for  a  gallon  of  milk  than  we  used  to.  The  Maryland-Vir- 
ginia  Milk  Producers  Association  has  turned  thumbs  down  on  any 
advance  in  prices,  saying  the  public  won’t  stand  for  it. 


“But  while  we  get  the  same  utiit  price  for  a  reduced  quantity  of 
milk,  we  are  having  to  pay  more  for  what  we  buy.  We  are  paying 
$37  a  ton  for  prepared  feeds  that  used  to  be  $30. 

“No;  I  have  never  figured  out  what  the  drought  will  cost  us. 
My  idea  is  that  next  year  will  be  the  worst.  The  grass  is  dead  in 
the  pastures  and  it  is  too  late  to  sow  more.  We  may  have  no 
pasture  at  all  next  summer.  But  we  expect  to  make  out  this  year 
with  what  we  have.” 

Mr.  Fields  was  asked  about  unemployment. 

“We  have  five  men  at  work  on  our  place,  and  I  suppose  we  have 
as  many  as  twenty-five  a  day  coming  to  ask  for  work.  They  are 
not  city  fellows  out  of  jobs,  either,  but  regualr  farm  workers. 
There  were  a  lot  of  them  in  yesterday  wanting  to  cut  corn  for  us.” 

No  Crop  Except  Wheat 

A  drive  northward  from  Rockville  to  Frederick  reveals  a  situa¬ 
tion  gradually  shading  off  from  bad  to  worse.  In  the  southern 
part  of  Montgomery  county  there  is  some  hay  and  a  partial  yield 
of  corn  to  temper  the  disaster.  But  in  Frederick,  the  richest  ag¬ 
ricultural  county  of  Maryland,  farmers  have  had  no  crop  except 
wheat,  and  their  returns  on  wheat  were  not  favorable,  due  to  the 
collapse  of  the  market  during  the  harvest  season. 

J.  W.  Cutsail,  a  Frederick  farmer,  pointed  to  a  seventeen-acre 
field  of  corn  without  a  single  ear.  The  yield  of  fodder  was  only 
about  half  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  Yet  it  had  cost  $1.50  an 
acre  to  prepare  this  particular  land  for  seeding.  The  seed  had  cost 
50  cents  an  acre  and  the  field  had  been  cultivated  five  times  during 
the  season. 

“Not  enough  rain  fell  on  this  field,”  said  Mr.  Cutsail,  “to  wet  a 
man’s  shirt.  I  am  hoping  that  this  field,  with  some  other  corn  I 
will  have,  will  carry  me  through  the  winter  with  the  small  herd 
of  cattle  I  have.  I  am  planting  a  field  of  barley  now,  which  I  hope 
to  use  for  late  pasture  this  fall.  There  has  been  no  rain,  but  since 
1  plowed  the  ground  shows  some  moisture  and  I  believe  the  seed 
will  grow. 

Forced  to  Buy  Vegetables 

"We  have  had  to  dig  a  new  w'ell  and  install  a  new  gasoline 
pump  to  get  water  for  our  stock.  We  are  buying  vegetables  be¬ 
cause  we  haven’t  got  a  thing  out  of  our  garden.  When  w^e 
threshed  our  wheat  and  had  to  feed  the  hands  the  food  for  two 
days  cost  me  $21.  " 

The  seventeen-acre  field  of  corn  without  a  single  ear  is  by  no 
means  unusual.  Nor  is  the  low  yield  of  fodder  an  exception.  On 
farm  after  farm  the  entire  cut  of  corn  does  not  fill  a  single  silo. 
One  dairyman,  who  usually  fills  his  silo  from  a  single  fifteen-acre 
field,  found  to  his  dismay  this  year  that  the  cut  of  75  acres  would 
be  required. 

Many  farmers  who  have  no  dairy  herds  are  selling  their  corn 
for  $3  an  acre  as  it  stands  in  the  field.  Such  a  price  hardly  covers 
the  cost  of  plowing  and  seeding,  they  say. 

Ground  Breaks  Plowshares 

I'armers  who  grow  wheat  have  their  troubles  from  the  drought 
as  well  as  the  dairymen.  The  ground  is  so  hard  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  plow  for  fall  seeding.  One  man,  using  a  three-horse  plow, 
broke  15  plowshares  in  turning  under  a  14-acre  field.  Even  the 
tractors  break  plowshares  more  rapidly  than  usual  and  add  to  the 
exi)ense. 

Everywhere  farmers  complain  about  the  cost  of  what  they  buy 
as  compared  with  the  prices  of  farm  commodities. 

“I  don’t  know  where  we  are  coining  out,”  said  B.  A.  Selby,  a 
Montgomery  fanner,  who  was  in  the  field  with  a  tractor  plowing 
for  wheat.  “Farm  machinery  is  out  of  sight.  We  have  to  pay 
$800  for  a  tractor.  Fertilizer  has  gone  up.  Lime  is  from  $8  to 
$12  a  ton.  where  it  used  to  be  $5  or  $6.  But  wheat  is  down  to 
nearly  80  cents  a  bushel,  when  it  used  to  be  up  around  ^  And 
when  you  sell  wheat  you  have  to  take  out  3  cents  a  bushel  for 
threshing  and  5  cents  a  bushel  for  hauling.” 

Appear  Stunned  by  Problem 

Farmers  were  faced  with  this  sort  of  perplexity  even  before 
the  drought  came  to  intensify  their  troubles.  With  the  added 
burden  of  the  worst  season  they  have  ever  known,  they  appear 
to  be  completely  stunned  by  their  problem. 

They  all  hope  to  get  through  the  winter  safely,  but  observers 
on  the  sidelines  fear  the  hope  will  not  he  justified  in  every  case. 

A.  O.  Sanderson,  countv  agent,  says  Montgomery  county  farm¬ 
ers  will  have  to  buy  20,000  tons  of  hay  and  5,000  tons  of  grain  to 
feed  their  cattle  through  the  winter.  Heavy  purchases  will  also 
have  to  be  made  in  Frederick.  A  county  official  here  expressed 
the  opinion  that  not  a  few  farmers  would  be  unable  to  finance 
these  purchases  and  that  foreclosure  would  result.  A  good  deal  is 
said  to  depend  on  whether  rain  comes  in  the  next  few  weeks  to 
revive  the  pastures. 

What  is  true  in  Frederick  county  is  equally  true  in 
the  adjoining  county,  Carroll,  where  so  many  canneries 
are  located,  and  where  the  packs  have  been  pitifully 
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Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 


PATENTED  IN  U.  S.  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy  | 

No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bijnches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 

Hamacheck  ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 

OVER  2000  IN  USE 


IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


Kewaunee,  established isso  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 


«  Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5  8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  ejected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  I  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  146  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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small  this  year.  And  these  conditions  can  be  found 
duplicated  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
lower  part  of  Indiana,  and  in  other  states.  There  is  no 
myth  about  the  drought  of  1930 — this  rainless  sum¬ 
mer — whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  and 
time  will  prove  this. 

- * - 

CONDITIONS  IN  IOWA 

By  J.  L.  Farmer  Brokerage  Company. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  September  2,  1930. 

HE  past  week,  on  account  of  continued  dryness 
with  quite  warm  weather,  has  not  added  any  yield 
to  the  corn  crop.  Therefore,  conditions  stand 
about  the  same  as  they  were  a  week  or  two  ago,  with 
the  exception  that  canners  who  thought  they  would 
have  a  little  extra  offering  have  sold  out  at  $1  to  $1.05 
per  dozen.  At  this  time  there  remain  only  one  or  two 
packers  who  think  they  will  have  3,000  to  5,000  cases 
to  offer  in  addition  to  what  they  already  have  sold. 
These  packers  have  asked  $1.10  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
nery.  Canneries  are  located  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Iowa. 

No  increase  has  been  added  to  the  tomato  crop  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  In  fact,  we  are  afraid  the  dry  weath¬ 
er  has  not  done  the  second  setting  on  of  blossoms  any 
particular  good.  The  plant  here  at  Cedar  Rapids  is  now 
packing  about  ten  hours  per  day,  every  other  day.  The 
quality  is  running  very  nice,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  have  one  or  two  cars  of  additional  tomatoes, 

2  size,  yet  to  sell. 

The  Eastern  part  and  the  Middle  Western  part  of 
the  United  States  have  been  buying  canned  com  the 
past  w’eek  freely  at  $1,  $1,021/0  and  $1.05  per  dozen. 
However,  the  Southern  and  Western  States  have  not 
ben  purchasing  very  strong.  Our  general  belief  is  that 
many  jobbers  and  the  large  chain  stores  have  not  pur¬ 
chased  their  future  corn.  Therefore,  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  this  item  selling  for  somewhere  around 
$1.25  per  dozen  at  the  end  of  the  canning  season.  If 
your  customers  have  not  covered,  we  suggest  doing  so 
immediately. 

- - 

FOOD  ADVERTISING  LEADS 

URING  the  first  eight  months  of  1930  food  and 
beverage  advertising  in  national  magazines,  na¬ 
tional  farm  magazines  and  radio  broadcasting 
reached  the  high  mark  of  $23,399,783,  as  compared 
with  expenditures  of  $18,521,162  during  same  period 
of  1929.  This  increase  of  $4,878,621  represents  a  20.6 
per  cent  increase  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1930, 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  1929,  according  to 
the  Business  Survey  Department  of  Dorrance,  Sullivan 
&  Co.,  New  York  advertising  agents. 

The  accumulative  total  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
food  and  beverage  advertising  in  the  national  maga¬ 
zines  was  $20,160,102,  as  against  $18,521,162  during 
the  same  period  of  1929,  a  gain  of  18  per  cent.  The 
accumulative  total  for  national  farm  magazines  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1930  was  $591,388,  as  against 
$563,591  during  the  same  period  of  1929,  or  a  gain  of 
approximately  4  per  cent.  The  accumulative  total  for 
radio  broadcasting  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1930 
was  $2,648,293,  as  compared  with  $957,965  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1929,  a  gain  of  176  per  cent. 

Food  and  beverage  advertising  in  August,  1930, 
amounted  to  $2,307,603,  as  compared  with  $1,850,830 
during  August,  1929,  an  increase  of  approximately  24 
per  cent. 


In  August  national  magazines,  78  advertisers  spent 
$1,782,207,  a  gain  of  $136,153  over  the  August,  1929, 
total  of  $1,646,054.  The  average  August,  1930,  expen¬ 
diture  was  $22,850,  compared  with  an  average  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $19,138  during  August,  1929. 

National  farm  magazine  advertising  for  foods  and 
beverages  in  August,  1930,  was  $68,879,  a  gain  of 
$17,339  over  the  August,  1929,  total  of  $49,540,  or  34 
per  cent. 

Radio  broadcasting  in  July,  1930,  amounted  to  $456,- 
517,  as  compared  with  $155,236  during  July,  1929,  a 
gain  of  194  per  cent. 

- i, - 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  HEADACHE 

Here  is  the  first  page  of  a  mimeographed  story 
sent  us  for  publication  by  Guy  Bartlett,  News  Bu¬ 
reau  General  Electric  Company: 

A  Hundred  of  a  Millionth  of  a  Billionth  of  an  Am¬ 
pere — A  Vacuum  Tube  for  the  Measurement  of 
Small  Currents,  and  What  It  Will  Mean  in  As¬ 
tronomy  and  Laboratories. 

A  hundred  of  a  millionth  of  a  billionth  of  an 
ampere  can  be  measured  by  means  of  a  new  type 
of  vacuum  tube  developed  by  the  General  Electric 
Company.  The  electron  flow  is  such  that  a  current 
expressed  as  0.00000000000000001  (or  10-17)  am¬ 
pere,  compares  with  the  electron  flow  through  the 
usual  5-watt  incandescent  lamp  as  do  two  drops 
of  water  with  the  enormous  volume  of  water 
spilled  over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  year.  Something 
like  three  quintillion  electrons  per  second  (3,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000)  flow  through  the  ordinary 
50- watt  incandescent  lamp;  the  new  vacuum  tube 
is  able  to  measure  accurately  a  flow  of  about  63 
electrons  per  second. 

The  new  four-element  tube  is  so  sensitive  to  in¬ 
finitesimal  flows  of  current  that  astronomers  can 
use  it  with  photoelectric  tubes  in  determining  the 
amount  of  heat  radiated  by  stars  countless  miles 
away — bodies  so  far  away  in  space  that,  in  spite  of 
their  enormous  size,  they  remain  simply  as  points 
of  light,  however  powerful  the  telescope  through 
which  they  are  viewed.  The  current  is  measured 
in  distances  in  multiples  of  quadrillions  of  miles. 

- ♦ - 

EUROPEAN  FARMERS  FERTILIZE  THEIR 
PASTURES 

By  J.  B.  Abbott,  in  the  Fertilizer  Review. 

A  Bird’s-eye  View  of  the  European  Pasture 
Management. 

J.  B.  Abbtt,  agronomist  and  pasture  specialist  of  The 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  recently  returned  from 
a  visit  to  several  European  countries,  where  he  made 
an  intensive  study  of  pasture-management  methods. 
He  was  able  to  obtain  what  he  terms  a  “bird’s-eye 
view”  of  pasture  management  with  respect  not  only  to 
dairy  cattle  but  also  beef  cattle  and  sheep  in  Germany, 
Holland,  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  Further,  he 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  examine  at  first  hand 
the  workings  of  the  intensive  system  of  grass-land 
management. 

His  four  major  impressions  follow: 

First — “I  saw  no  commercial  dairyman  using  really 
poor  land  for  pasture  for  the  milking  herd.  Dairy  farm- 
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EVERY  MACHINE 

FOR  CAN-MAKERS 


THESE  DOUBLE  SEAMERS  FOR  LARGE 
WORK  ILLUSTRATE  THE  SCOPE 
OF  THAT  CLAIM 


NO.  100  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


SEND  US  yOUR  CAN-MAK¬ 
ING  PROBLEM,  REGARDLESS 
OF  SIZE  OR  STYLE  OF  CAN. 
PROBABLY  WE  CAN  IM¬ 
PROVE  YOUR  PRODUCT  AND 
CUT  YOUR  COST. 


NO.  S67  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  50  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO- 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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ing  either  never  existed  or  has  disappeared  in  regions 
where  good  pasture  soil  is  not  available.  They  use  the 
incurably  low-grade  pasture  for  growing  young  beef 
animals  (to  be  shipped  into  a  more  fertile  region  for 
fattening),  or  for  some  such  hardy  animal  as  the 
Scotch  Highland  of  Welch  Mountain  sheep,  but  not  for 
milk  cows,  nor  even  for  fattening  beef  animals  or  the 
heavier  breeds  of  sheep.  This  statement  excludes  the 
few  general-purpose  cows  kept  in  connection  with  a 
peasant  type  of  agriculture  in  certain  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.” 

Second — “They  fertilize  their  pastures.  Treatment 
with  phosphate  or  phosphate  and  potash  is  standard 
practice;  manuring  is  common  and  the  use  of  nitrog¬ 
enous  fertilizers  is  gaining  rapidly  since  the  World 
War.” 

Third — “The  practice  of  dividing  the  pasture  and 
alternating  periods  of  grazing  with  periods  of  rest  is 
making  very  rapid  gains,  and  appears  to  be  almost  as 
important  as  fertilizing.” 

Fourth — “As  a  result,  the  dairy  cow  can  bury  her 
muzzle  half  way  to  the  eyes  in  succulent  grass  at  any 
time.  Under  those  conditions  she  can  and  does  eat 
grass  enough  to  maintain  body  weight  and  production 
up  to  30  pounds  per  day. 

“Farmers  themselves  told  me,  just  as  I  have  been 
telling  our  farmers  for  several  years,  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  grow  the  feed  in  a  fertilized  pasture  and  send  the 
cows  after  it  than  to  grow  it  on  arable  land  and  send  a 
man  and  team  after  it  or  to  buy  it  in  bags.” 


The  day  following  my  arrival  at  Bremen,  Herr 
Huelsemann,  of  the  Deutsches  Kalisyndikat,  who 
met  me  at  the  dock  at  Bremerhaven  and  who  so 
kindly  served  as  guide  and  interpreter  for  my  trip 
through  Germany,  and  I  visited  the  Moorversuchssta- 
ticn  at  Bremen.  Here  a  great  volume  of  research  work 
in  connection  with  the  utilization  of  peat  soils  is  being 
conducted. 

Later  we  visited  the  field  experimental  work  with 
peat  soils  at  Koenigsmoor,  not  far  from  Bremen.  At 
Koenigsmoor  I  saw  the  first  example  of  intensive  pas¬ 
ture  management.  From  Koenigsmoor  we  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  Cologne,  where  an  agricultural  exhibition  and 
livestock  show  was  in  progress.  The  educational  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash  groups 
were  excellent,  and  were  characterized  by  the  liberal 
use  of  colors,  lights  and  mechanical  devices. 

From  Cologne  we  went  through  Coblenz  and  Mainz 
to  Stuttgart.  We  drove  out  to  the  agricultural  school 
at  Hohenheim,  where  Dr.  H.  Warmbold  did  pioneer 
work  in  intensive  grass-land  management  during  the 
World  War.  Since  Dr.  Warmbold  has  left  Hohenheim 
grazing  work  has  been  discontinued.  However,  they 
have  some  very  interesting  fertilizer  plots  on  perma¬ 
nent  grass. 

From  Stuttgart  we  went  through  Munich  and  Reg- 
ensberg,  in  the  Danube  Valley,  to  Straubing.  We  drove 
out  to  a  large  farm  or  estate,  A.  v.  Schneider’ sche  Guts- 
verwaltung  at  Steinach,  where  Ludwig  Niggl  showed 
us  a  remarkably  well-operated,  intensive,  pasture-man¬ 
agement  system  for  about  50  Holstein-Fresian  cows. 
Most  of  the  cows  in  that  neighborhood  were  of  another 
breed,  used  for  work  as  well  as  for  meat  and  milk.  Mr. 
Niggl  showed  us  a  field  of  75  acres  or  more  of  red 
fescue  being  grown  for  seed  and  a  grass  garden  where 


breeding  and  selection  were  being  practiced  to  develop 
grasses  especially  adapted  to  grazing.  He  has  already 
made  much  progress. 

From  Steinach  we  went  north  to  Eisenach  and  were 
driven  out  to  one  of  the  Wintershall  group  of  potash 
mines.  From  the  mine  we  proceeded  direct  to  Berlin, 
where  I  visited  the  newly  completed  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Deutsches  Kalisyndikat  and  visited  with 
the  Synthetic  Nitrogen  group.  Dr.  F.  Ahlgrimm,  who 
with  Dr.  Wambold  is  associated  with  the  Stickstoff 
Syndicate,  gave  me  particularly  helpful  information 
and  referred  me  to  work  being  done  by  the  field  men  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  in  Holland. 

Thanks  to  a  suggestion  by  S.  B.  Haskell,  of  the  Syn¬ 
thetic  Nitrogen  Products  Corporation,  who  was  in  Ber¬ 
lin  on  business,  Hans  Burbach  was  assigned  to  travel 
with  me  to  Kiel,  where  I  was  to  meet  Max  Ewald  and 
inspect  some  of  the  field  work  under  way  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  In  the  following  three 
days  I  visited  with  him  eight  or  ten  of  his  co-operators 
and  talked  with  them  and  saw  the  results  they  are  ob¬ 
taining. 

I  then  went  direct  to  Leeuwarden  and  Amsterdam 
in  Holland,  where  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  with  Messrs. 
Lindeman  and  Muntinga,  of  the  potash  syndicate. 
From  Holland  I  went  direct  to  England,  where  I  inter¬ 
viewed  officials  of  the  Imperial  Chemical  Industries 
and  visited  a  dozen  or  more  of  their  co-operators,  as 
well  as  their  experiment  station  at  Jealott’s  Hill,  the 
Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  the  Northumberland 
County  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Cockle 
Park  and  the  Welch  Plant  Breeding  Station  and  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Wales  at  Aberystwyth. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— ATo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STNEET 
BALTIMOHE  •  MO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

BEO.W.  ZASTROW 


MADE 

IBT 


t 

ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 


September  16,  1930 
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CAN  SALESMAN  KILLED 
HARLES  Behnke,  representing  the  Continental 
Can  Company,  was  killed  on  Monday,  September 
8th,  as  he  left  the  Hartley  Canning  Company 
plant  at  Hartley,  Del.  It  is  said  Mr.  Behnke  drove  in 
front  of  an  approaching  train,  which  tossed  the  ma¬ 
chine  more  than  75  feet  and  killed  him  instantly.  Mr. 
Behnke  was  41  years  old  and  lived  at  Stemmers  Run, 
Baltimore  county,  Maryland.  v 

- <• - 

MRS.  CHARLES  G.  SUMMERS,  SR.,  DEAD 
RS.  Mary  R.  Thomas,  widow  of  the  late  Charles 
G.  Summers,  died  at  her  residence,  the  Hotel 
Altamont,  Baltimore,  on  Sunday,  September  7, 
1930,  aged  83  years. 

Mrs.  Summers  was  the  widow  of  one  of  Baltimore’s 
oldest  canners,  and  thus  there  is  removed  one  more  of 
the  very  few  remaining  original  founders  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Summers  retained  her 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  canned  foods  indus¬ 
try  to  the  last.  She  was  the  mother  of  Charles  G. 
Summers,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Canners 
Association,  and  likewise  Mrs.  D.  H.  Stevenson,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  well-known  canners  of 
Baltimore. 

Besides  these  two  mentioned,  Mrs.  Summers  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  eight  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandsons. 
A  son,  Walter  Penrose,  died  some  years  ago.  She  was 
buried  Wednesday,  September  10th,  in  Druid  Ridge 
Cemetery,  Baltimore,  the  funeral  services  being  held 
from  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Stevenson, 
Deepdene  Road,  Roland  Park. 

The  industry  will  learn  with  deep  regret  of  this 
heavy  visitation  upon  popular  “Charlie”  Summers,  and 
its  sympathies  will  go  out  to  him  and  to  the  entire 


ING  TRADE 

family,  for  the  name  of  Summers  is  written  deeply 
throughout  the  entire  canning  industry.  Appropriate 
resolutions  will  undoubtedly  be  enacted  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canners  Association,  the  Baltimore  Canned 
Foods  Exchange  and  the  National  Canners  Association. 
- * - 

SANFORD  SHERMAN  IS  DEAD  ^ 

F.  SHERMAN,  one  of  the  best  known  and  oldest 
canners  in  the  business,  and  well  known  for  years 
*  as  a  cannery  supply  man,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  August  29th.  Mr.  Sherman 
had  always  apparently  enjoyed  the  best  of  health  and 
had  no  intimation  of  the  approaching  end,  as  he  retired 
that  night  in  good  spirits,  was  taken  sick  and  died  be¬ 
fore  morning.  His  trouble  is  reported  as  heart  disease. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  well  into  his  seventies  and-  had 
served  at  various  times  as  President  of  the  New  York 
Canners  Association  and  as  the  owner  and  operator  of 
a  number  of  New  York’s  well-known  canneries.  His 
central  office  was  usually  kept  in  Utica,  while  he  op¬ 
erated  factories  in  New  Hartford,  Williamstown,  Ham¬ 
lin  and  other  sections. 

Sanford  Sherman  was  born  in  New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
in  1858,  a  son  of  Gen.  Richard  U.  and  Mary  F.  Sher¬ 
man.  He  was  the  brother  of  James  F.  Sherman,  vice- 
president  during  the  presidency  of  Wm.  H.  Taft. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  a  smiling,  always  agreeable,  well- 
posted,  forceful  man,  and  did  his  full  share  towards 
the  development  of  associations  in  this  industry.  His 
friends  are  numbered  by  the  legion,  extending  from 
coast  to  coast,  wherever  canning  is  known.  He  was 
a  regular  attendant  at  his  state  conventions  and  almost 
a  fixture  at  national  conventions. 

He  will  be  missed  for  his  genial  personality  and  the 
loss  of  his  always  valuable  advice. 


[ 


If  All  of  the  Monitor  Picking  Tables  in  Use 

were  placed ‘end  to  end  in  a  straight  line,  it  would  require  some 
journey  to  travel  the  distance. 

And  if  they  were  all  in  operation,  they  would  be  found  giving 
perfect  satisfaction. 

Do  not  overlook  the  special  hinged  side  rail  feature.  This  rail 
covers  the  edges  of  the  belt  on  both  sides.  When  you  are  clean¬ 
ing  up,  you  can  fold  it  back  out  of  the  way,  allowing  perfect  cleans¬ 
ing  of  the  parts  of  the  belt.  We  recognize  the  necessity  of  this. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  he  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


Help  Wanted 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  Experienced  man  for  labeling  on  Knapp  or  Burt 
Machines  at  our  factory  in  Dover,  Delaware. 

Write  F.  Romeo  &  Co.,  Inc.,  374  Washington  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED— A  high  grade  Catsup  and  Soup  Cook,  state  salary  and 
experience. 

Address  Box  1764  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer's  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE-1  -  450  gallon,  2  -  200  gallon  Pfaudler 
Glass  Lined  Storage  Tanks;  20  new  Glass  Lined 
Tanks,  10  gallon  to  200  gallon;  1  World  and  one 
Ermold  Labeler,  motor  driven;  20  Copper  Mixing 
Kettles,  70  gallons  each,  belt  driven  Agitators,  large 
bottom  outlets;  1  -  U.  S.  72  Spout  Bottle  Washer;  1  - 
Motor  Driven  Vacuum  Bottle  Filler;  16  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  15  to  500  gallon;  20  Aluminum 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  30  to  100  gallon;  1  Alsop 
Portable  Filters,  motor  driven. 

Address  Box  A-1769  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Oyster  Shucking  plant,  in  big 
oyster  section,  atBushwood,  St.  Marys  County,  Md., 
at  mouth  of  Wicomico  River  where  16000  bu.  of 
oyster  shells  were  planted.  On  River  and  State 
Road.  Apply 

Geo.  Renehan,  818  Fidelity  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  packing  a 
line  of  mostly  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Have  about  20  years 
experience  in  canning.  Am  also  a  machinist  and  can  superintend 
building  and  fitting  out  complete  canning  factory. 

Address  Box  B-1757  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Pork  and  Bean  or  Catsup  Packer; 
can  install  machinery  for  same.  I  have  an  up-to-date  recipe  for 
both  Bean  Sauce  and  Catsup. 

Address  Box  B-1770  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Grapefruit  Superintendent  for  plant  in  Texas. 
State  age,  experience,  references,  small  photo,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1768  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5ih  EdtHon  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THB  CANNING  TRADE. 


A  Saving  in  Cost 

Amounting  to 

$6,744,909.47 

has  been  returned  to  Canners  who  have 
been  carrying  their  fire  insurance  with 

CAHNERS  EXCHAN6E  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Amsco  Closing  Machines  meet  every  requirement — Speed — Dependability 
— Economy — Non-Spill — Low  Up-keep  Cost.  These  famous  machines  are 
built  in  various  types  to  suit  all  conditions  and  all  output  requirements. 

M 

Ask  your  can  maker — or  write  us  today  for  full  mformahon. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Originaton  of  thm  Sanitary  Can — Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

101  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Closing  Machines 


The  AMSCO 


AMSCO-ACE 
AMSCO- JUNIOR 
AMSCO-SIX 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Analyais  of: 

Tomato  Catsup 

Tomato  Paste 

Tomato  Pulp 

Contract  Ratet  A 

15  S.  GAY  STREET 

RlBlkrL  BALTIMORE,  MD.  0 


Can  prices 

1930  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  fellowina 
term  contract  prices.  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  per  M. 


No.  2  size 
No.  2}  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


20.67  per  M. 
26.06  per  M. 
28.14  per  M. 
62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINiaS  OF  TtN  flATt  >  SiACK  IRON  »  CALVANI2CD  IRON  •  VIRRf 


%  Field  Hamper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
held  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


CANNED  FOODS  ST0RA6E 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PEAS— BEANS 


SWEET  CORN 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


aiiiiliMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHnMmmHMnriiiiHiiiiiHiiiiiiiinmInmmMMMiuiininiiiMiiiiiTmmmmmMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiL;  |=| 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


The  label  is  noticed  before 
the  foods  are  tasted.  A 
Gamse  Label  invites  a  trial. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

JL  i  fho^aphers 

GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiKUres  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  . 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

LarKe,  No.  2V4 . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2J4 . — •« 

Medium,  No.  214 . - . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  214 . 

Medium,  No.  214 . - . - . 

Small,  Na  214 . . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  ...«« 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANS* 

Plain,  No.  1 . 6® 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . . . . . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . "o 

No.  1  .  -60 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .95 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  B.OO 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  B.OO 

MMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.15 

No.  10  .  11-2B 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.65 

No.  10  .  9.25 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.15 

No.  10  .  7-25 

No.  2.  Fresh  White .  1.15 

No.  10  .  6.50 

Soaked,  No.  2 .  1-05 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1-76 

8-16,  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  3 .  1-60 

Cut,  No.  2 .  100 

Cut.  No.  10 . 4.00 

Whole,  No.  10 .  4.25 

Diced.  No.  10 .  4.25 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 90 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 90 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.00 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1-60 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.45 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.25 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 1-06 

No.  10  .  5.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.25 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2b . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  8  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . - . . 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas.  28 .  1.05 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . . .  . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  lOs .  5.75 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  5.50 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 


PUMPKIN* 
Standard,  No.  2M|.. 

No.  3  . 

No.  10 _ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.05 

No.  2>4  . 1.10  . 

No.  3 .  1.15  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  4.00 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 


.90  .90 

1.20  . 

1.80  1.40 

4.00  4.00 


SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.. 

No.  2  Mi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.00  . 

1.25  tl.66 

1.30  tl.70 

3.75  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  (bounty . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  SbMk . 

Standard,  No.  1  iSummings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


1.2714 

1.2214 

1.50 

4.00 

3.76 

4.40 

.65 

.60 

4.25 

4.60 

.60 

.62 

4.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  <P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 


APRICOTS*  (California) 


Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 


No.  2,  Presenred.. 
No.  2,  in  Syrup... 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  12.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2..~ .  1.75 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2..._ . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  9.75 

California  Standard  2% . 8.10 

Choice.  Na  2% _ 8.40 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . - . . 

No.  10  . .  . 


GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 

No.  5  . 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2V4,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  YeUow,  Na  !....„« . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  Na  8..~ . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  Na  8..- . . 

Peeled.  No.  10 _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10  . 

No.  8  . . . . .  1.60  . 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  Na  2,  in  Syrup....  1.25  . 

Na  8  . . .  1.76  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%...  2.40  2.15 

Choice  .  3.60  2.50 

Fancy  .  2.75 

Standard,  No.  10 .  9.00 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  214 .  2.50  2.90 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  214 .  2.35  2.60 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.50 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.25 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  13.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  Na  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Ssmip,  Na  2 .  2.00  .!!!!" 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  Na  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . i." 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00  3.66 

No.  lOs  . 14.76  12.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 
10  08. 

16  oz . 

17  oz . 

19  oz . 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 


4  nk 

3.25 

1.25 

4.25 

14-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

. 

2.20 

4.35 

4.75 

Standards,  4  oz . 

...  1.26 

1.30 

5  oz.  . 

...  1,35 

1.40 

1.80 

1.90 

10  oz . . . 

....  2.70 

2.80 

2.26 

2.26 

1.35 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

3.25 

Flat,  No.  14 . 

7.26 

7.80 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  Na  1 . 

— 

Flat.  No.  14.™ . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  14« . 

Chunvs,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. . . 


SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

14  Oil,  Keyless  . 

14  Oil,  Decorated  . 

14  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Mustard,  Keyless  . . 

14  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  Oval,  Na  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  14s  . . . . 

White,  14s  . .  1 

White,  Is _ _ 

Blue  Fin,  14s - — . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . . . ..... 

Striped,  14s  .... — ....... . . 

Striped,  Is  . . . . 

Yellow,  14s  _ _ 

Yellow.  Is  . . . 
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AN  EPISODE 
J  OF  PERSONALIZED 
if  SERVICE  II 


“Up  from  tke  I11II5  of  Ala  ryland” 

.  a  macLine  witli  no  relation  to 
our  equipment  stops  dead  .  .  it  must 
ke  replaced.  \S^e  are  aslsed  to  find 
a  duplicate. 

For  customer-friends  .  .  of  course! 
A  “spare”  located  in  tlie  plant  of 
anotLer  customer-friend  .  .  it  goes 
ky  truck  tke  same  nigkt,  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  resumed  in  tke  morning  . 
at  seven  o’clock. 


.  .  just  a  kit  of  exercise  for  our  own 
emergency  man. 


.  .  witk  kotk  tke  will  and  facility  to  overcome  all  ohataclea, 

CANS  are  our  stock  in  trade  .  .  kut  our  Service  Of 
Supply  reackes  keyond  tke  delivery  of  our  product  to 
assure  continuous  plant  operation  .  .  it’s  a  2^  kour>per>day 
assurance  on  our  part. 

BflruOUK 

are  just  as  good  as  cans  are  made  .  .  kut  tke  service  tkat 
kacks  tkem  is,  for  numerous  reasons,  closer  to  your  own 
ideals  wken  emergencies  arise. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BOYLE  PLanT--81I  S -  WOLEE  ST-BALTIMOBE -MD- 
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(ienerally  Better  Growing  Conditions — Tri-States  Still 
Rainless — Cool  Nights  Indicate  Approaching  Frost. 
Jobbers’  Stocks  Cleaned  Out  of  Old  Goods — Better 
Demand,  Better  Prices,  Seem  Inevitable. 

OOKS  BETTER — Taking  the  whole  canning  pic¬ 
ture  into  view,  better  w'eather  and  some  rains  in 
spots  throughout  the  country  have  made  the  out¬ 
look  brighter  on  crops,  especially  where  rains  can  help, 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  now  too  late  for  any  improve¬ 
ment,  be  the  weather  from  now  on  what  it  may.  In 
this  Tri-State  region  the  rainless  summer  is  still  with 
us,  the  drought  unbroken,  and  no  reasonable  being 
could  expect  Nature  to  reverse  itself,  and  restore  to 
springlike  conditions  crops  that  have  gone  through  the 
heat  and  dry  ness  which  our  crops  have  experienced. 
It  could  not  but  hurt  yields  and  quality,  too. 

“Tom”  North,  of  T.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  has  been  re- 
iwrting  canned  foods  conditions  for  long  years,  as  did 
“Tom”  Meehan  ahead  of  him,  and  he  ought  to  know. 
In  a  market  letter  about  the  first  of  the  month  he  pic¬ 
tured  the  conditions  in  this  way: 

“Confidence,  that  tender  nerve,  so  necessary  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  broad,  active  market  in  any  line  of  endeavor,  was 
lacking  this  week  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  alike  in 
the  tomato  game.  Frankly,  no  one  can  fairly  criticize  either 
factor  as  yet  for  their  apparent  tardiness,  because  the  in¬ 
variable  “ifs,”  “ands”  or  “buts”  can  be  interlarded  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  since  the  obvious  is  not  certain  up  to  date,  except  about 
the  size  of  the  pack,  which  a  novice  could  easily  forecast, 
will  fall  below  the  country’s  need,  with  no  support  in  the 
shape  of  a  carry-over  from  last  year’s  pack  to  help  out. 
The  burning  questions,  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell  to  the 
best  interest  of  either  side  of  the  counter,  can  be  better 
answered  by  relative  comparison  than  by  direct  statement. 
Last  year  at  this  time  the  vines  averaged  about  forty  toma¬ 
toes,  with  practically  all  blossoms  in  fruitage.  At  the  same 
date  this  year  the  vines  average  about  eight  tomatoes,  with 
about  fifteen  blossoms  yet  to  be  matured.  If  we  have  100 
per  cent  favorable  weather,  including  rains,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  not  in  sight,  and  a  late  frost,  which  is  purely  prob¬ 
lematical,  the  yield  will  probably  be  half  of  last  year’s  out¬ 
put.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  blossoms  do  not  mature,  what 
then?  We  have  recited  the  foregoing  in  order  to  give  you 


the  full  picture  of  the  situation  as  it  stands  at  the  close  of 

business  today,  so  that  you  will  be  fully  posted.” 

Since  that  was  written  we  have  had  night-time  cool¬ 
ness  and  early  morning  chill,  which  usually  denote  the 
early  closing  down  of  all  crops  and  the  coming  of 
frosts.  It  is  that  sort  of  weather  which  produces,  in  a 
normal  season,  the  best  quality  tomatoes  and  the  swee- 
est  corn,  bringing  to  a  happy  close  the  crop  season. 
Growers  and  experienced  canners  recognize  this,  and 
usually  bend  every  energy  to  get  in  all  of  this  fine  qual¬ 
ity  possible.  But  this  year  has  not  been  normal;  in 
fact,  has  been  the  most  abnormal  year  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  Are  we  in  sight  of  the  end  Who  can  say  ? 

From  the  canner’s  point  of  view,  having  waited  this 
long,  if  the  buyers  have  not  cleaned  you  out,  our  advice 
and  the  part  of  prudence  would  seem  to  be  to  wait  the 
small  remaining  time.  There  is  nothing  in  the  offing  to 
indicate  lower  prices  on  any  item,  not  one  chance  in  a 
million.  So  be  patient  and  wait  the  game  out.  If  you 
do  not  hold  a  winning  hand  this  time  you  will  never 
have  one. 

Before  going  into  any  detailed  descriptions,  there  is 
one  consideration  which  you  should  keep  in  mind :  buv- 
ers  of  all  kinds  were  convinced  that  the  1930  acreage 
and  packs  therefrom  would  swamp  the  market  and 
that  price  trends  would  break  to  low  levels.  And  if  it 
had  not  been  for  good  old  Dame  Nature  that  would 
have  been  the  result.  She  put  her  thumb  down  de¬ 
cidedly  too  hard,  but  that  is  another  question.  With 
that  in  mind  these  buyers  ceased  buying  spot  canned 
foods  early  in  the  year,  and  began  unloading  all  hold¬ 
ings  from  their  floors,  because  those  old  goods  had  been 
bought  at  higher  prices  than  these  buyers  expected  to 
pay  for  1930  packed  goods.  The  result  is  they  have 
cleaned  out  all  carry-over  goods  to  an  unprecedented 
degree,  and  the  1930  goods  are  coming  upon  bare 
boards.  Their  stocks  were  deliberately  allowed  to  work 
lower  than  ever,  and  now  they  face  these  poor  yields 
and  small  packs,  and  of  course  they  are  worried.  That 
is  why  many  of  the  best  buyers  have  been  scurrying 
around  trying  to  locate  goods,  and  taking  them  wher¬ 
ever  they  could  find  them,  or  could  induce  the  holder  to 
part  with  them;  but  they  are  stubborn  in  their  ideas 
that  prices  must  be  low.  Nothing  in  the  outlook  war¬ 
rants  low  prices,  and  they  know  it;  but  having  con¬ 
vinced  themselves  last  January  and  February,  and 
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clear  up  to  June,  that  prices  will  be  low,  they  just  can’t 
change.  They  will  change  later,  because  they  must 
have  the  goods.  So  if  the  holders  wait  the  market  will 
come  to  them.  Today  it  is  entirely  a  seller’s  market. 

Beets — The  dry  weather  in  practically  all  heavy  beet 
producing  sections  hurt  this  crop,  reducing  the  yields 
of  the  larger  beets  and  tending  to  toughen  them.  Late 
rains  in  some  of  these  sections  will  help  the  late  crops, 
making  them  better  in  yield  and  particularly  in  qual¬ 
ity.  But  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  cut  beets  as  it  now 
looks.  The  market  is  upset,  but  will  settle  down  with 
the  ending  of  the  season.  There  was  a  rather  too  pre¬ 
cipitous  rush  into  beet  canning  last  year,  and  caution 
this  year  will  help  the  market  to  get  on  to  its  feet  in  a 
permanent  way.  It  is  a  good  product,  but  you  should 
not  expect  consumers  to  double  their  demands  in  one 
year. 

Carrots — What  we  have  said  above  applies  equally 
to  carrots.  Their  packing  has  been  increased  too  rap¬ 
idly  for  the  good  of  the  market.  Prices  are  somewhat 
demoralized  at  this  time,  and  there  is  no  money  in 
them.  Care  in  the  quality  of  the  pack  and  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  produced  is  needed. 

Cabbage — The  cabbage  crop  has  suffered  and  is  suf¬ 
fering  heavily  from  the  unfavorable  season.  The  yield 
will  be  reduced  heavily,  and  the  kraut  makers  look  for 
a  smaller  cutting  of  kraut  than  for  many  years.  And 
costs  will  be  advanced  because  of  the  high  prices  ruling 
on  all  fresh  vegetables.  Canned  kraut  is  stronger. 

Corn — ^The  Government  is  out  with  a  report  that  we 
have  the  poorest  field  corn  crop  in  29  years.  The  same 
must  be  true  about  sweet  corn,  and  it  is.  There  are 
spots  where  the  canners  are  fortunate,  and  will  have 
good  packs  of  good  qualitv,  but  the  total  pack  must 
fall  below  even  light  requirements,  and  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  carry  over  to  help  out.  The  market  is  strong 
but  the  buyers  are  resisting  all  advances  in  price. 
From  $1  to  $1.15  and  higher  is  being  quoted  upon 
standards.  Many  canners  are  buying  to  try  to  cover 
their  future  sales.  It  is  a  tough  proposition  all  around, 
but  the  one  thing  for  the  sensible  corn  canner  who  has 
any  surplus  is  to  forget  about  it,  and  wait  until  after 
January  1st,  when  the  price  will  be  all  in  his  own 
hands.  Northern  Illinois,  Minesota  and  Maine  cannot 
pack  enough  corn  to  supply  the  country,  but  they  seem 
to  be  the  only  ones  that  have  any  crop.  Canners  Ser¬ 
vice  Corporation  (Mr.  Dye)  is  talking  about  a  11,000,- 
OOO-case  pack  as  the  year’s  output.  With  no  carryover 
that  leaves  the  country  very  short. 

Beans — The  packing  of  beans  is  pretty  nearly  all 
over,  California  still  running  a  few.  The  pack  has 
been  a  sad  disappointment  to  all  canners,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  strong,  and  will  get  stronger.  There  is  not  much 
life  to  any  canned  product,  for  the  buyers  refuse  to  be¬ 
come  interested.  That  is  all  to  the  benefit  of  the  can¬ 
ners,  except  the  unfortunates  who  are  forced  to  sell 
now. 

Peas — After  the  shock  of  the  statistics  on  this  item, 
the  market  has  stiffened  up  and  is  in  good  shape  today. 
They  are  trying  to  buy  standards  at  low  prices,  but 
not  finding  it  easy.  The  better  grades,  which  consti¬ 
tute  most  of  this  season’s  pack,  are  held  firmly,  as  the 
retailers  are  pushing  peas  in  place  of  corn  And  con¬ 
sumption  is  very  heavy. 

Tomatoes — It  is  refreshing  to  read  in  some  of  our 
cron  reports  that  some  canners  are  getting  fine  yields 
pnd  good  quality.  They  are  badlv  needed.  In  this  Tri- 
State  region  the  scramble  for  the  poor,  runted  toma¬ 
toes  is  still  on,  the  bootlegger  doing  a  thriving  busi¬ 
ness.  Later  on  the  canners  who  are  trying  to  pack 


these  expensive  tomatoes — expensive  in  price  and  even 
more  expensive  in  trimmings  needed — will  wake  up  to 
their  foolishness.  California  has  been  held  up  as  a  bug¬ 
aboo  to  scare  tomato  canners  in  other  sections,  but  Cal¬ 
ifornia  has  placed,  or  has  a  place  for,  all  it  will  pack, 
and  the  country  will  still  be  very  short  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes.  The  fruit  is  not  on  the  vines,  and  so  late  a  fall 
and  later  frost  can  help  but  very  little.  Prices  are  un¬ 
changed  from  last  week,  and  they  are  too  low.  When 
you  see  the  prices  that  will  be  paid  next  January  and 
February  for  these  tomatoes  you  will  have  a  “duckfit.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  ‘  NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Present  Crop  of  Maine  Com  in  the  Canneries  Reported 
to  Be  Very  Good — Several  California  Tomato 
Packers  Withdraw  from  the  Market — String  Beans 
Still  Quiet — Wisconsin  Beets  Badly  Damaged  by  the 
Drought — Moderate  Supplies  of  Peas  of  All  Grades. 

New  York,  September  11,  1930. 

AINE  CORN — News  from  Maine  indicating  that 
the  present  crop  of  corn  now  in  the  canneries  is 
going  to  be  very  good  was  the  only  feature  of  the 
market  here  this  week.  Business  is  showing  a  gradual 
change  for  the  better,  with  a  firm  undertone  support¬ 
ing  the  market.  The  opinion  along  the  street  about 
the  Maine  crop  varies,  with  most  of  the  operators  feel¬ 
ing  that,  no  matter  how  good  the  crop  is,  it  is  not  going 
to  do  much  towards  filling  the  vacancy  left  by  the  Tri- 
State  and  Mid-Western  crop  failures.  The  drought 
certainly  did  raise  havoc  with  the  corn  in  these  sec¬ 
tions.  The  expected  seasonal  improvement  in  the  can¬ 
ned  foods  field  has  not  made  much  progress  as  yet,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  pickup  will  come  along  shortly. 

Com — Maine  packers  have  withdrawn  in  most  cases 
to  wait  until  the  canning  is  completed.  Demand  here 
is  very  strong  for  standard  grades,  but  canners  who 
have  stocks  seem  to  be  holding  out  until  the  situation 
is  clearer.  Scattered  lots  of  Ohio  corn  are  reported 
offered  at  $1.10  for  standard  2s  and  $1.25  for  extra 
standard,  but  these  are  probably  the  output  of  some 
canner  who  needs  money  immediately  and  must  liqui¬ 
date  for  that  reason.  Buyers  here  are  waiting  until 
the  complete  returns  on  the  Maine  crop  are  in  and  can¬ 
ners  there  have  announced  their  offering  prices.  Some 
covering  of  spot  orders  are  reported,  with  buyers  hav¬ 
ing  rather  a  difficult  time  filling  their  requirements. 

'Tomatoes — The  tomato  market  was  featured  by  the 
withdrawal  of  several  of  the  California  packers  be¬ 
cause  of  overflow  of  orders  from  the  East.  While  some 
of  the  operators  here  are  figuring  on  the  late  tomato 
crop  to  come  through  in  large  enough  quantity  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  needs.  Any  adverse  weather  conditions  in  the 
next  few  weeks  are  going  to  result  in  a  heated  scramble 
to  cover.  In  the  case  of  the  crop  dropping  below  their 
optimistic  expectations  prices  are  going  to  go  up 
sharply,  and  the  odds  are  that  they  will  remain  higher. 
Some  offerings  of  Southern  tomatoes  are  reported  at 
50c  for  standard  No.  Is,  TTV^c  to  80c  for  standard  2s, 
3s  at  $1.221'2,  and  No.  lOs  at  $3.75  for  spot  shipments. 

String  Beans — Still  quiet;  no  offerings  of  any  quan¬ 
tity  have  been  noticeable  here.  One  ^uthern  canner 
is  offering  No.  2  extra  standard  at  $1.00,  but  this  is 
evidently  distress  selling  and  cannot  be  taken  as  a  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  prices  now  prevailing.  Limas  are  also 
showing  good  inquiry,  due  to  the  general  lack  of  goods 
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here.  Hit  pretty  bad  by  the  drought,  limas  are  short 
this  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  prices  will  be  raised 
in  the  near  future. 

Beets — Wisconsin  pack  badly  damaged  by  the 
drought,  but  reports  of  a  fine  crop  in  New  York 
promise  to  fill  in.  Inquiries  are  good,  but  have  not 
seemed  to  stir  up  much  interest  among  the  canners. 
Small  stocks  now  in  hands  of  buyers  and  season’s  small 
canning  total  seem  to  make  this  a  canners’  market. 
Late  crop  may  come  through  with  enough  to  cause  can¬ 
ners  to  unload  stocks,  but  it  is  not  very  likely. 

Peas — The  expected  increase  of  consumer  demand, 
due  to  shortness  of  corn  this  season,  has  strengthened 
the  market  in  peas.  Moderate  supplies  of  all  gradqs 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  buyer  must  pay  the  price  that 
the  canner  asks.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  buyers 
have  showed  a  marked  unwillingness  to  do  this.  They 
seem  to  prefer  to  wait  until  the  canner  meets  their 
price.  This  policy  might  cost  them  a  lot  of  money  if 
the  market  suddenly  turns  bullish  and  prices  go  up, 
but  apparently  they  are  willing  to  gamble  on  this  pos¬ 
sibility. 

Salmon — After  the  flurry  caused  last  week  when 
one  of  the  leading  packers  cut  sockeye  prices,  the 
salmon  market  is  in  a  fairly  strong  position.  Reports 
indicate  that,  due  to  the  cheapness  of  pinks  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  this  season,  this  grade  of  salmon  will  be 
featured  by  man*'  of  the  chain  and  independent  stores 
all  season.  The  market  here  for  sockeyes  and  pinks  is 
firm,  with  little  interest  being  shown. 

Shrimp — Bullish;  reports  of  a  very  small  catch  in 
the  early  part  of  the  shrimp  season  in  the  Gulf  States 
area  have  caused  the  market  here  to  tighten  up.  De¬ 
mand  still  remains  strongest  for  fancy  stock,  although 
the  smaller  shrimp  are  just  as  delicious  and  much  more 
tender.  Just  one  of  the  consumer’s  buying  habits  that 
is  hard  to  explain. 

Apples — Buyers  here  are  waiting  with  interest  the 
prices  on  Eastern  packs,  which  are  expected  any  day. 
Drought  damage  in  various  sections  has  made  it  hard 
for  canners  to  figure  their  prices  and  still  remain  on  a 
competitive  basis  with  packers  in  regions  where  there 
was  no  drought  damage.  Reports  from  the  Ozarks  do 
not  mention  any  prices  as  yet,  but  it  is  noted  that  a 
short  crop  there  will  result  in  increasing  packing  ex¬ 
penses.  Business  is  expected  to  be  heavy  enough  to 
clean  out  this  region  quickly. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


C'onditions  Improved — Look  for  Heavier  Popular  De¬ 
mand  for  Canned  Foods — Tomatoes  Expected  to 
Move  Upwards — Prorated  Com  Deliveries — Peas  to 
Fill  in  Gap  I.«ft  by  Corn  Shortage — Drought  Short¬ 
ened  Pimiento  Crop — Milk  Unchanged  in  Price — 
Field  Warehousing  Growing. 

Chicago,  September  11,  1930. 
EALTHY — Early  September  shows  very  healthy 
activity  in  Chicago  canned  foods  circles;  defi¬ 
nitely  improved  business  conditions  combined 
with  substantial  reports  of  crop  damage  on  many  can¬ 


ned  items  are  demanding  the  closest  study  by  every¬ 
one.  Buyers  generally  seem  to  feel  that  there  will  be 
no  famine  such  as  will  cause  human  suffering,  but  they 
do  admit  the  necessity  of  a  lot  of  substitutions  this 
year,  the  outcome  of  which  may  result  in  the  public 
becoming  increasingly  appreciative  of  more  varieties 
of  canned  foods.  We  also  sense  a  determination  by 
jobbers  to  flatly  refuse  to  support  price  advances  with¬ 
out  a  struggle  with  substitutions  in  every  possible 
way. 

Tomatoes — If  there  is  going  to  be  any  flush  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  quality  it  should  be  right  within  the  pres¬ 
ent  tw'o  weeks.  We  get  reports  of  some  fairly  good 
yields  for  a  few  days’  stretch,  but  cool  nights  and  ir¬ 
regular  weather  will  soon  be  producing  poor  fruit, 
Irom  which  little  except  standards,  watery  standards 
or  near  standards  can  be  produced. 

Prices  fairly  steady,  but  with  no  canners  with  any 
Gurpluses  to  sell  beyond  a  car  or  two. 

The  entire  trade  seems  to  feel  that,  barring  a  pro¬ 
tracted  canning  season,  that  there  can  be  no  changes 
but  upward. 

Corn — It  is  quite  apparent  that  many  packers  in  the 
middle  states  are  going  to  have  pro-rate  deliveries  on 
1930  contracts;  productions  of  20  to  25  cases  per  acre 
on  early  harvestings  seem  to  be  the  general  average, 
and  there  is  an  increasing  certainty  that  later  pickings 
will  also  be  a  sad  disappointment. 

This  shortage  in  com  is  going  to  throw  increased 
interest  on  to  other  canned  vegetable  items,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  at  least  a  few  far-sighted  jobbers  are 
covering  their  ample  needs  on  wax  and  green  beans 
well  ahead,  also  beginning  to  see  what  can  be  done  on 
some  further  trades  on  peas. 

Peas — Prices  steady,  demand  fairly  good.  There  are 
several  very  large  interests  doing  some  careful  figur¬ 
ing  on  peas  now;  this  may  be  prompted  by  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  an  extra  call  for  peas  when  the  generally  bare 
grocery  shelves  face  the  persistent  demands  of  a  long 
winter  ahead  of  us. 

Pimientos — Unusually  dry  weather  has  injured  the 
vield  in  Georgia  and  several  of  the  largest  producers 
have  had  to  raise  their  prices.  The  increasing  con¬ 
sumption  each  year  is  more  than  offsetting  any  little 
increases  in  production,  and  if  we  are  to  have  a  year 
of  shortened  pack  it  will  reveal  a  most  healthy  domes¬ 
tic  industry  in  acute  distress. 

Milk — Prices  unchanged.  The  fall  rains  have  helped 
some  of  the  pastures  sufficiently  to  permit  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  production;  meanwhile  very  heavy  demands 
from  unexpected  outlets  have  put  most  producers  into 
an  oversold  condition  which  can  hardly  now  be  re¬ 
lieved  until  spring.  The  canned  milk  industry  has  a 
number  of  prosperous  months  directly  ahead. 

Field  Warehouses — Those  concerns  who  are  operat¬ 
ing  out  of  Chicago  report  a  very  active  business,  and 
they  are  finding  money  accommodations  for  all  canners 
who  are  able  to  show  the  needed  banking  collateral.' 

Operators  who  may  contemplate  this  service  and 
who  expect  24-hour  action  at  the  last  minute,  will, 
however,  find  that  they  have  to  stand  in  line  for  at¬ 
tendance  of  final  formalities. 

This  type  of  financing  is  one  which  has  become  es¬ 
pecially  popular  with  canners  in  recent  years,  since  dis¬ 
tributors  have  become  so  emphatic  as  to  the  necessity 
of  frequent  turnover  of  investment. 
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OZARK  MARKET 

By  “OZARKO.” 

Sp0cial  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


(jlood  Rains  Revive  Pastures — Little  Fruit  on  Tomato 
Vines  to  Be  Benefited — Yield  in  Cans  Very  Disap¬ 
pointing — Costs  Have  Been  Increased — ^Insect  Pests 
in  the  Fields — Sales  for  Immediate  Shipment  at 
Canners’  Prices — But  Few  Hold  Any  Beans — Fall 
Greens  Will  Be  Helped  by  the  Rains — Apple  Pack 
Will  Be  Light. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  September  11,  1930. 

WEATHER — There  have  been  some  good  rains 
throughout  the  Ozark  packing  district  within 
the  last  three  or  four  days.  Sufficient,  in  fact, 
to  revive  the  running  streams  and  give  the  soil  a  fairly 
good  soaking.  This  rainfall  is  expected  to  prove  ample 
to  revive  pastures  and  put  the  soil  in  condition  for  fall 
plowing,  and  perhaps  be  beneficial  to  the  late  fall  and 
winter  apples.  Tomato  growers  and  canners  express 
great  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  the  tomato  crop 
will  be  benefited,  as  there  is  very  little  fruit  left  on  the 
vines  now. 

Tomato  Packing — Most  of  the  canners  throughout 
the  Ozarks  have  reported  receipts  of  ripe  tomatoes  at 
the  factory  last  week  were  even  less  than  the  receipts 
of  the  previous  week,  and  much  of  the  fruit  delivered 
at  the  factories  was  running  extremely  small  size. 
Canners  state  the  shrinkage  in  the  peeling  of  the  toma¬ 
toes  for  the  cans  is  very  heavy,  and  that  the  average 
number  of  cans  packed  per  ton  is  much  below  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  when  we  are  favored  with  an  average  crop 
season. 

Increased  Cost  Packing — Every  tomato  canner  in 
the  Ozarks  states  that  the  cost  of  packing  canned  to¬ 
matoes  this  season  is  quite  a  little  bit  higher  than  the 
estimate  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This 
means  that  there  is  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  can¬ 
ners’  probable  profit  on  the  large  number  of  cars  of 
tomatoes  that  were  sold  for  future  delivery  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year  on  basis  of  2s  standards  80c 
f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

Pests — Judging  from  reports  made  by  various  can¬ 
ners,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  what  damage  there 
will  be  to  tomatoes  from  the  tobacco  worms  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  From  all  over  the  district  canners 
are  reporting  that  the  “bore  worm.”  frequently  called 
the  “corn  worm,”  is  now  proving  a  great  pest  in  the 
fields  of  tomatoes.  Just  how  long  this  condition  will 
last  we  are  not  in  position  to  state,  but  the  loss  of  to¬ 
matoes  in  tonnage  will  prove  quite  considerable. 

Tomato  Sales — While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  tomatoes  is  very  active,  at  the  same  time 
there  were  a  good  many  carloads  sold  during  last  week, 
all  for  either  immediate  or  prompt  shipment,  as  can¬ 
ners  don’t  seem  to  be  interested  in  making  any  sales 
now  if  shipment  is  wanted.  In  most  instances  these 
sales  have  been  made  at  canners’  full  asking  prices. 
However,  in  all  packing  districts  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Ozarks  there  is  at  nearly  all  times  a  canner  here 
and  there  that  is  financially  distressed,  and  in  urgent 


need  of  some  quick  ready  cash,  and  some  few  of  this 
class  of  canners  might  have  made  some  sales  of  toma¬ 
toes  last  week  at  a  slight  shade  in  prices. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — Canners  who  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  on  some  business  for  tomatoes  now,  for 
either  immediate  or  prompt  shipment,  are  generally 
holding  at  the  following  range  of  prices:  Is  standard, 
10  oz.,  50c  to  521/2C  dozen;  No.  300  cans,  141/2  ozs.,  70c 
to  721/2C  dozen;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c  dozen;  No. 
2  standards.  80c  dozen;  No.  21/2  standards,  $1.10  to 
$1.12i/^c  dozen ;  No.  10  standards,  $4.00  to  $4.25  dozen. 
We  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  buy  as  many  as 
ten  carloads  of  No.  10  standard  tomatoes  in  the  entire 
Ozark  packing  district,  as  very  few  canners  pack  toma¬ 
toes  in  that  size  can.  We  have  been  unable  to  locate 
any  offerings  whatever  in  No.  3  standards  or  extra 
standards. 

Short  Deliveries — We  have  no  definite  information 
as  to  the  number  of  canners  in  the  district  who  sold 
future  tomatoes  early  in  the  year  that  may  have  to 
make  short  deliveries  on  these  sales.  We  do  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  canners  are  putting  forward  the 
strongest  efforts  possible  to  pack  enough  tomatoes  to 
fill  these  future  sales  in  full,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  only  a  limited  number  of 
canners  who  will  likely  make  short  delivery  on  their 
future  sales. 

Green  Beans — At  the  close  of  each  week’s  business 
canner  holdings  of  green  beans  have  been  reduced,  and 
only  a  few  canners  in  the  entire  district  are  holding 
any  green  beans  unsold  at  this  date.  Cut  stringless 
green  beans,  standard  quality,  can  still  be  bought  in 
the  district  in  limited  quantity.  No.  2  size,  at  90c;  No. 
10  size,  $4.50  to  $5.00.  There  is  held  by  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  a  number  of  cars  of  No.  2  stringless  green 
beans,  extra  choice  quality,  which  cannot  be  bought 
for  less  than  $1.00  per  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  shipping  points. 

Fall  Pack  Greens — ^The  rainfall  of  the  past  few  days 
will  likely  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  fields  of  mus¬ 
tard  greens  and  turnip  greens,  and  result  in  consider¬ 
able  fall  packing  of  these  canned  products. 

Canned  Apples — We  are  inclined  to  believe,  from  re¬ 
cent  investigation,  that  the  pack  of  No.  10  standard 
apples  in  the  Ozarks  this  year  will  be  much  lighter 
than  usual.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  price  having 
been  named  on  these  No.  10  apples  for  future  delivery, 
but  we  will  likely  have  further  information  on  this 
item  for  our  next  week’s  market  letter. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Are  in  Parts  Unknown  and  the  Fishermen  Can¬ 
not  Catch  Them — ^Those  Caught  Are  Improving  in 
Quality  and  Size — Demand  for  Cove  Oysters  Has 
Been  Stirred  Up. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  11,  1913. 

SHRIMP — The  Gulf  Coast  shrimp  canners  are  like 
the  French  transatlantic  fliers — they’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  coming  to  ’em,  but  when  will  they  get  it? 
The  daring  Frenchmen  will  get  their  $25,000  prize 
money  when  they  come  across  the  chewing  gum  man- 
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ufacturer  who  wants  to  personally  present  them  with 
the  “jacks,”  but  this  individual  happens  to  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean  just  now.  The  canners  will 
have  a  pack  when  the  fishermen  come  across  the 
shrimp,  but  the  wandering  crustaceans  happen  to  be 
in  parts  unknown  right  now,  so  nothing  left  to  do  but 
to  wait  and  hope  that  it  won’t  be  long  before  we  will 
get  our  well-earned  reward. 

The  shrimp  are  improving  both  in  quantity  and  size, 
yet  there  is  plenty  room  left  for  more  improvement  in 
both.  The  shrimp  continue  to  be  mixed,  with  the 
smaller  size  predominating,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this  the  factories  are  taking  them  as  cautiously  as  they 
can.  The  situation  is  a  delicate  one  because  there  is 
nothing  to  be  had  at  present  but  the  mixed  size  shrimp, 
and  they  either  have  to  take  these  or  close  down  the 
canning  factories.  The  closing  of  the  factories  would 
throw  a  big  bunch  of  labor  out  of  work,  therefore  the 
canners  are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea  in 
determining  what  to  do. 

The  canneries  are  only  operating  half  time  at  their 
best,  so  if  the  trade  gets  too  fussy  about  the  size  of  the 
shrimp  it  may  find  itself  paving  a  fancy  price  for  small 
shrimp  later  on  should  the  factories  be  forced  to  shut 
down  on  account  of  no  demand  for  what  is  being 
packed. 

However,  the  trade  has  absorbed  a  good  xwrtion  of 
the  shrimp  packed  thus  far  this  season,  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  surely 
will  if  they  will  just  familiarize  with  the  true  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  the  shrimp  pack.  The  price  of  shrimp 
is  $1.40  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.60  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — With  the  opening  of  the  raw  oyster  season 
the  demand  for  cove  oysters  has  been  stirred  up  and 
inquiries  are  rolling  in,  but  90  degrees  in  the  shade 
weather  does  not  direct  one’s  thoughts  to  cold  weather 
delicacies,  therefore  as  the  oyster  canners  have  been 
content  to  trail  in  the  path  of  the  raw  oyster  season, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  expected  when  the  weather  is 
not  favorable  for  fresh  oysters.  Maybe  some  of  these 
days  the  canners  will  wake  up  to  the  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness  that  can  be  developed  by  educating  the  house¬ 
wives  to  serve  cove  oysters  on  their  table  the  year 
round,  and  the  sooner  the  aggressive  marketing  of 
cove  oysters  is  started  the  sooner  the  industry  will 
commence  to  clip  dividend  coupons  from  the  little  ex¬ 
tra  capital  invested  and  extra  efforts  put  forth  in  the 
right  direction. 

Very  little  activity  is  shown  in  the  raw  oyster  mar¬ 
ket  at  present  and  none  looked  for  as  long  as  this  hot 
weather  remains  with  us  and  keeps  the  oysters  poor. 

The  price  of  cove  oysterss  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for  5- 
ounce  cans  and  $2.50  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Stringless  Beans — The  bean  market  is  much  firmer 
than  it  was  some  weeks  ago,  and  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot  now  as  regard  demand  and  supply.  The 
packers  fix  the  price  and  are  not  concerned  as  to 
whether  the  buyers  take  them  or  not  In  fact,  some  of 
the  canners  are  sold  out  on  certain  sizes  and  not  long 
on  the  others,  so  even  if  the  demand  does  not  increase 
any  more  than  it  is  now  the  present  stock  is  not  going 
to  last  long  at  $1.00  for  No.  2  and  $5.00  for  No.  10. 

The  fall  bean  pack  doesn’t  usually  amount  to  much 
in  this  section,  and  it’s  going  to  be  even  less  than  that 
this  year,  because  of  the  long  drought  and  intense  heat. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Market  Feeling  Very  Much  Brighter — Buying  Conser¬ 
vative  But  Volume  Growing  —  Tomato  Canning 
Active  —  Canners  Not  Anxious  Sellers  —  Canning 
Beans — Spinach  Cleaning  Up — Asparagus  Moving 
Satisfactorily. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  11,  1930. 

ETTING  BETTER — Canners  are  commencing  to 
hum  the  tune  “Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again” 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  has  been  in  evidence 
in  recent  months  and  leaders  in  the  industry  express 
the  opinion  that  business  is  now  definitely  on  the  up¬ 
grade.  Buying  is  still  on  a  rather  conservative  basis, 
but  the  volume  is  growing  and  there  is  less  bargaining 
for  the  lowest  possible  price.  This  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  California  canned  fruits  and  concessions  from 
opening  prices  are  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
packing  of  peaches  is  nearing  a  close  and  buyers  are 
hurrying  to  place  orders  for  choice  pack  fruit  running 
to  the  large  sizes.  Owing  to  the  drought  and  adverse 
weather  conditions,  peaches  have  run  to  small  sizes 
this  year  and  there  will  be  a  definite  shortage  of  large 
count  fruit.  California  canned  pears  are  getting  much 
competition  from  Oregon  fruit,  canners  in  Oregon  hav¬ 
ing  packed  considerable  from  stocks  bought  below  fruit 
costs  in  California.  In  both  States  there  are  quantities 
of  pears  in  cold  storage  that  will  likely  be  canned. 
Rather  more  interest  is  being  shown  in  fruits  for  salad 
than  for  some  time,  with  prices  better  maintained. 
This  item  has  been  one  of  the  weakest  in  the  fruit  list 
for  several  months. 

A  Surprise — Government  figures  are  usually  slow^  in 
making  their  appearance  and  their  value  is  often  lost 
as  a  result.  Recent  figures  indicate  that  during  July 
San  Francisco  was  the  only  wholesale  trade  center 
where  the  grocery  business  was  ahead  of  the  same 
month  during  1929.  The  increase  here  was  3  per  cent, 
while  throughout  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  districts 
the  grocery  business  fell  off  an  average  of  2  per  cent. 
Had  some  of  the  local  wholesalers  known  just  how  well 
off  they  really  were,  they  might  have  gone  fishing. 

Tomatoes — The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  under  way 
on  a  limited  scale  and  some  early  deliveries  have  been 
made,  but  operations  will  not  be  general  for  another 
week.  The  outlook  is  for  a  good  crop  and  with  favor¬ 
able  weather  conditions  a  large  pack  should  be  made. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  weather  has 
turned  warmer,  but  cool  weather  is  still  prevailing 
around  San  Francisco  Bay  and  tomatoes  are  not  ripen¬ 
ing  as  early  as  desired.  Little  business  is  being  booked 
by  canners  as  many  of  them  are  entirely  out  of  the 
market  until  they  can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  probable 
size  of  the  pack.  Prices  remain  the  same  as  in  recent 
weeks. 

Beans — The  packing  of  string  beans  is  still  on  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  but  the  pack  of  the  season  has  been 
passed  and  from  now  on  most  of  the  packers  will  oper¬ 
ate  on  this  vegetable  only  every  other  day.  A  rather 
better  demand  has  been  noted  of  late,  although  busi¬ 
ness  is  still  inclined  to  be  quiet.  Prices  are  still  at  the 
opening  basis. 

Spinach  —  The  season’s  pack  of  spinach,  together 
with  the  holdover  from  the  previous  year,  is  cleaning 
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up  in  good  shape  and  very  little  will  remain  in  first 
hands  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  winter  pack  will  be 
a  very  limited  one.  judging  from  advance  reports  of 
the  probable  acreage.  Most  canners  hold  that  this  is 
inferior  to  spring  pack  in  quality  and  it  gets  its  chief 
play  when  there  is  a  definite  shortage,  which  has  not 
been  the  case  the  past  two  years. 

Asparagus — Asparagus  seems  to  be  going  into  con¬ 
sumption  about  as  freely  as  a  year  ago,  according  to 
reports  from  the  principal  distributing  centers  of  the 
country,  with  a  fair  export  demand.  Some  packers 
had  sold  more  than  half  their  output  by  the  time  the 
packing  season  was  at  an  end  and  a  steady  business 
has  been  done  since  then,  with  the  green  grades  in  spe¬ 
cial  demand.  Prices  are  still  on  the  opening  basis. 

Export  Matters — As  a  result  of  the  Pan-American 
Reciprocal  Trade  Conference,  held  recently  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.,  in  which  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
representatives  from  nineteen  countries  participated, 
many  measures  tendiner  to  overcome  obstacles  to  trade 
were  adopted.  More  than  sixty  resolutions  for  trade, 
social  and  cultural  developments  were  agreed  upon  and 


a  permanent  institute  for  the  promotion  of  trade  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
was  organized.  Another  important  step  taken  was  the 
arrangement  for  the  formation  of  a  board  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  to  handle  commercial  disputes.  The  conference 
was  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  great  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  peaches  in  California  and  the  manifest  need 
for  broader  markets.  Simon  J.  Lubin,  of  Sacramento, 
conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  together  trade  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  first  conference. 
The  visitors  spent  several  weeks  in  California  and  were 
shown  through  some  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the 
State,  in  addition  to  other  industrial  plants.  Actual 
contacts  were  made  with  many  San  Francisco  firms 
and  the  visit  will  result  in  ah  immediate  increase  in 
business. 

Elmer  Higgins,  expert  of  the  national  bureau  of 
fisheries,  and  who  is  giving  personal  attention  to  the 
construction  of  a  laboratory  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  the 
study  of  fish  conservation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Alaska,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  San  Francisco. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distnbutors  are  Doing 

Labeling  Bill  does  not  apply  to  this  year’s  packs — Plan  Chain  Store  Institute — Wholesale 
Grocery  Price  Index  lowest  since  1921 — American  Can  Co.  business  good  —  First  Food  “Trust” 
shares  offered — -Chain  Store  Convention  in  Chicago. 


McNARY-MAPES  bill  does  not  apply  to  present 

SE.\SON’S  PACK — Standards  established  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  under  the  rulings  of  the  new  can¬ 
ners’  law,  amending  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act,  will  not 
apply  to  this  season’s  pack,  according  to  W.  G.  Campbell,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Progress  has  been  made  in  prepar¬ 
ing  tentative  outlines  of  standards  for  tomatoes,  corn,  peas, 
string  beans,  cherries  and  salmon,  which  will  not  become  effective 
until  there  have  been  laboratory  tests  and  public  hearings.  This 
will  probably  be  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  or  early 
part  of  the  winter.  The  standards  will  not  become  operative 
until  90  days  after  the  announcement  of  the  finished  standard. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  amendment  that  is  causing  a  lot 
of  serious  consideration  among  the  officials  of  the  Department, 
namely,  the  clause  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
a  form  of  statement  that  must  appear  on  each  package  or  label 
of  canned  foods  which  falls  below  the  prescribed  standard  in  a 
plain  and  conspicuous  manner.  It  is  clearly  recognized  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  was  to  inform  the  consumer  that  the  product 
does  not  conform  to  the  standard,  but  it  is  also  apparent  that 
the  designation  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  food  is  inedible.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Campbell,  “that  there 
are  classes  of  canned  food  products  which,  while  they  are  not  of 
a  quality  entitling  them  to  be  sold  as  U.  S.  standard,  the  amend- 
rrent  recognizes  the  fact  that  they  are,  nevertheless,  legal  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  if  sold  under 
an  informing  type  of  label.” 

Since  the  passing  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Bill,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  sought  from  many  sources,  including 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  consumers,  suggestions  as  to  the 
proper  type  of  designation  to  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary. 
Numerous  renlies  have  been  received  with  many  interesting 
suggestions.  The  maiority  of  those  questioned  favor  the  simple 
statement,  “Below  U.  S.  Standard,”  this  statement  to  be  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed  on  the  label,  as  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  This  has  the  merit  of  both  consciseness  and  brevity. 
The  sponsors  of  this  designation  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the 
definition  which  the  Department  would  make  public  it  would 
be  accepted  promptly  and  the  information  would  be  intelligently 
used  by  the  consumer  in  the  purchase  of  canned  foods.  The  De¬ 
partment  has  made  no  announcement  yet  concerning  the  type 
of  designation  which  will  be  used,  but  sponsors  of  the  above  are 


more  confident  that  this  designation  will  be  adopted  when  the 
public  hearings  are  held. 

Collection  of  necessary  scientific  data  is  now  being  carried  on 
by  the  Food  Administration.  It  is  hoped  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  some  of  the  commodities  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
However,  as  the  act  allows  a  period  of  90  days  after  announce¬ 
ment  of  any  finished  standard  before  it  becomes  effective,  it  can 
be  readily  seen  why  the  Department  is  unable  to  apply  the 
amendment  to  this  season’s  pack. 

Plain  Chain  Store  Institute — Reports  from  reliable  sources 
indicate  that  a  number  of  chain  store  organizations,  which  have 
headquarters  in  New  York,  have  been  sounded  out  in  connection 
with  efforts  to  form  an  institute  consisting  of  a  research  bureau 
to  study  operating  difficulties  and  a  buying  pool  to  purchase 
supplies  and  equipment.  The  inquiry  has  not  restricted  itself  to 
the  grocery  field,  but  has  extended  to  all  fields  in  the  chain  store 
industry. 

Efforts  to  confirm  these  reports  in  New  York  have  met  with 
pleas  of  ignorance  or  evasive  answers.  Some  answers  indicate 
that  the  whole  thing  is  nothing  but  an  idea  that  might  amount 
to  something  or  may  come  to  nothing. 

That  over  200  chain  systems  have  received  copies  of  a  circular 
showing  the  advantages  of  such  an  organization  and  inquiring 
whether  they  would  be  interested  in  joining  such  a  body  is 
known.  Concern  over  the  increasing  competition  between  chains 
felt  by  several  leading  executives  in  the  chain  store  field  brought 
on  the  suggestion.  The  present  situation  will  necessarily  mean 
mergers  and  consolidations  among  the  various  systems  in  'the 
event  that  competition  increases  at  the  rate  it  has  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Checking  methods  of  lowering  overhead  and  operation  ex¬ 
penses,  advice  on  standard  methods  of  operations  and  group  pur¬ 
chasing  of  all  equipment  and  supplies  would  be  the  main  objects 
of  the  organization. 

One  important  point  emphasized  in  the  circular  was  that  the 
proposed  institute  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchase 
of  goods  for  resale  purposes.  Its  sole  purpose  would  be  to  aid 
members  to  lower  their  costs  of  operations.  Among  other  ser¬ 
vices  to  be  rendered  by  the  proposed  institute  are  included  the 
official  organ  of  the  organization  containing  various  ways  of 
cutting  operation  costs  and  a  bulletin  offering  news  of  new  and 
used  equipment  of  all  kinds,  special  discounts  from  manufactur- 
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ers,  special  pool  offerings  by  manufacturers  and  distress  selling 
of  equipment  of  manufacturers  and  other  chains. 

The  bulletin  also  will  cover  practically  every  office  business 
system  of  the  member  companies,  and  will  endeavor  to  show 
how  to  reduce  expenses  in  this  phase  of  the  business. 

The  institute  proper  would  be  supported  by  two  ways.  One 
would  be  a  small  annual  membership  fee  and  the  other  would  be 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  savings  afforded  its  members. 

Whether  the  suggestion  for  this  organization  will  ever  be  car¬ 
ried  out  is  an  open  question.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  sounds  very,  logical.  No  one  of  authority  has  been  willing 
to  make  any  statement  beyond  the  fact  that  there  is  some  such 
project  under  discussion.  Opinion  among  chain  store  officials 
who  have  been  asked  whether  they  would  be  interested  in  join¬ 
ing  varies.  Some  favor  the  proposition,  others  oppose  it,  while 
many  are  indifferent. 

Wholesale  Grocery  Price  Index  Lowest  Since  18921 — Dr. 
Haney,  director,  points  out  in  the  monthly  wholesale  grocery 
price  index  compiled  by  the  New  York  University  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  that  a  typical  bill  of  wholesale  groceries  is 
now  at  the  low'est  index  since  January,  1921. 

The  revised  index  number  of  wholesale  grocery  prices  for 
August  shows  a  decrease  of  1.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  month.  This  drop  is  usual  for  the  season.  In  August 
a  typical  bill  of  wholesale  groceries  gives  an  index  number  of 
89.5,  against  90.5  in  July.  This  index  is  20.9  per  cent  lower  than 
the  gures  for  the  same  period  last  year,  and  is  also  the  lowest 
index  on  the  record,  which  extends  back  through  1921. 

The  index  is  based  on  a  list  of  24  representative  items,  the 
daily  quotations  of  which  are  averaged,  a  weight  being  given  to 
each  according  to  its  importance  in  the  sales  of  an  average 
wholesale  grocer. 

.According  to  Dr.  Haney  the  items  which  averaged  higher  last 
month  were  cheese,  corn  syrup,  flour,  oats,  cornmeal,  red  sal¬ 
mon,  corn,  cottonseed  oil  and  lard.  Lower  averages  were  shown 
by  lima  beans,  peas,  rice,  prunes,  sugar,  coffee,  pink  salmon, 
tomatoes  and  pineapple. 

American  Can  Company  Business  Good — Notwithstanding  re¬ 
cent  reports  of  heavy  crop  damages  by  the  drought,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Canning  Companies’  plants  are  operating  at  almost  the 
same  rate  of  capacity  as  in  the  same  period  last  year.  Indica- 
ti(,ns  point  to  earnings  of  approximately  the  same  as  the  record 
figure  of  $22,724,802,  or  $8.02  a  share,  that  the  company  reported 
for  1929. 

A  short  time  ago  incomplete  reports  on  the  crop  damages 
caused  temporary  uneasiness  and  specifications  for  tin  plate, 
the  product  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  containers,  fell  off. 
Complete  reports  coming  in  the  last  two  weeks,  showed  that 
while  heavy  damage  was  done  in  some  localities,  other  districts 
showed  satisfactory  progress.  The  nation-wide  scale  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Can’s  operations  will  absorb  deficiencies  without  causing 
loss  in  earnings  to  stockholders. 

The  canning  ti-ade  is  now  passing  through  its  heaviest  season 
with  the  only  important  crop  in  the  field  now  being  tomatoes. 
Tomatoes,  a  late  crop,  often  grow  until  frost.  Some  of  this 
year’s  pack  of  tomatoes  have  already  been  packed  and  within 
the  next  few  weeks  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  removed  from 
the  fields. 

Considering  the  curtailment  in  general  industry  this  past  year, 
some  falling  off  of  the  general  line  of  containers  might  have  been 
locked  for,  but  business  in  this  line  has  held  up  very  well.  This 
\ tar’s  pack  of  fruit  and  vegetables  will  compare  very  favoi’ably 
with  the  average  pack  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  large  acreage  planted  this  year  by  growers  seemed  to 
indicate  that  some  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  packs  would  be  so 
'arge  that  the  situation  would  necessitate  a  large  carry-over  of 
stock  into  next  year.  The  drought  changed  all  this  by  reducing 
the  crops,  thereby  eliminating  the  expected  surplus.  At  present 
stocks  of  canned  foods  are  low  and  the  market  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  in  a  healthier  condition. 

First  Food  “Trust”  Shares  Offered — The  first  investment  trust 
whose  portfolio  is  composed  entirely  of  securities  of  representa¬ 
tive  parts  of  the  food  industry,  was  launched  this  week  by  L.  S. 
Carter  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  who  are  sponsors  of 
this  new  trust.  Public  offering  of  the  trust,  which  operates  under 
the  title  of  Trustee  Food  Shares,  Series  A,  was  made  at  a  low 
pi'ice. 

The  trust  agreement,  establishing  Trustee  Food  Shares, 
Series  A,  a  fixed  investment  trust  of  limited,  discretionary  type, 
was  executed  on  August  26th  between  the  Bank  of  America  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  New  York,  as  trustee,  and  National  Food 
Shares  Corporation,  as  depositor.  A  clause  in  the  trust  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  the  elimination  of  any  stock  that  fails  to  show 
adequate  investment  returns,  the  money  received  from  the  sale 


of  this  stock  to  be  immediately  reinvested  in  the  stocks  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  remaining  companies. 

The  initial  unit  of  the  investment  trust  is  composed  of  376 
shares  of  common  stock  of  the  following  corporations,  which  rep- 
recent  widely  diversified  interests  in  the  food  industry: 

American  Stores  Co.,  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Beatrice 
Creamery  Co.,  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.,  Borden  Co.,  California 
Packing  Co.,  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  Co.,  Coco-Cola  Co.,  Corn 
Products  Refining  Co.,  Dominion  Stores,  Inc.,  First  National 
Stores,  Inc.,  General  Foods  Corp.,  Gold  Dust  Corp.,  Hershey 
Chocolate  Corp.,  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Co.,  National  Dairy  Products,  Purity  Bakeries 
Corp.,  Seeman  Bros.,  Inc.,  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  Swift  &  Co., 
United  Biscuit  Co.  of  Aerica,  United  Fruit  Co.,  United  States 
Dairy  Products  Corn.,  Class  A,  White  Rock  Mineral  Springs  Co., 
and  the  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Company. 

To  Hold  Chain  Store  Convention  in  Chicago — Although  no 
statements  on  the  specific  question  of  chain  store  taxation  have 
been  made,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Chain  Store  Association,  which  announced  that  their 
third  annual  convention  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  September  29- 
October  1st,  are  going  to  do  a  lot  of  talking  about  this  subject. 

In  calling  the  convention,  Albert  H.  Morrill,  who  is  president 
of  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company,  and  also  president  of  the 
association,  stated  that  never  before  has  the  chain  store  industry 
been  the  center  of  attacks  by  the  public  as  at  the  present  time 
and  the  situation  called  for  more  co-operation  and  the  exchange 
of  ideas.  According  to  this  statement,  the  situation  calls  for  a 
sort  of  a  “now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  their  industry”  policy.  He  states  that  the  schedule  for  the 
three-day  convention  will  help  to  answer  these  needs. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  first  two  davs  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  dedicated  to  general  sessions,  at  which  meetings  va¬ 
rious  puzzling  trade  problems  will  be  discussed.  On  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  the  annual  banquet  is  scheduled.  The  third  day- 
calls  for  the  annual  business  meeting,  at  which  the  affairs  of  the 
association  itself  will  be  discussed  and  new  officers  elected  for 
the  coming  year. 

Several  widely-known  chain  store  executives,  economists  and 
editors  have  accepted  invitations  to  address  the  convention, 
among  them  being  Robert  M.  Haig,  professor  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Columbia  University;  Clarence  Francis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  General  Foods  Sales  Corporation,  and  David  Law¬ 
rence,  editor  of  the  United  States  Daily. 

Kroger  Company  Outlook  Better — Several  changes  in  the  pol- 
icq  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Bakery  Company  instituted  by  the 
management  which  took  over  the  company  on  April  1st  last,  are 
expected  to  dispell  any  likelihood  of  repeating  the  unsatisfactory” 
showing  made  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Bank  loans 
have  been  entirely  cleared  up.  On  April  1st  they  were  $4,000  000. 
On  June  28th,  at  the  close  of  the  first  six  months’  period,  they 
bad  been  reduced  to  $500,000,  and  since  that  time  have  been  en- 
tirelv  paid  off.  Several  other  changes  in  the  financial  structure 
of  the  company  were  made. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  personnel. 
The  change  resulted  from  the  removal  of  several  minor  execu¬ 
tives  and  establishing  effective  co-oneration  between  the  officers 
and  emplovees.  Store  managers  and  supervisors  are  required  to 
take  an  extensive  training  course  in  modern  methods  of  store 
operations.  The  company  also  has  instituted  a  policy  of  keeping 
managers  more  or  less  permanently  placed  in  their  communities 
so  that  friendly  relations  can  be  built  up  between  the  store  and 
its  customers. 

Company  closed  129  stores  in  period  from  June  28th,  1929,  to 
June  28th.  1930,  closing  out  units  that  were  unprofitable,  as  well 
as  those  which  duplicated  territory  easily  coyered  by  other  units 
of  the  chain.  This  will  affect  the  sales  volume  in  a  minor  way, 
but  the  closing  of  units  running  at  a  loss  will  increase  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit. 

An  experimental  store  opened  in  a  Middle-Western  city  by 
the  company  includes  in  addition  to  the  regular  line  of  Kroger 
goods,  a  lunch  counter,  cigar,  cigarette  and  candy  department. 
This  store  also  handles  popular  magazines,  specializing  in  those 
with  a  large  circulation  among  women.  Seyeral  other  chains  are 
also  experimenting  with  stores  of  this  type.  Kroger,  in  the  event 
that  this  type  of  store  proves  profitable,  will  probably  open  sev¬ 
eral  more  of  a  similar  character  in  other  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

Arangements  with  Sears,  Roebucks  &  Co.  to  operate  general 
grocerv.  meat  and  produce  departments  in  two  of  their  stores  in 
the  Middle-West,  have  been  completed  by  Kroger.  This  experi¬ 
ment  opens  very  advantageous  possibilities,  and  if  found  profit¬ 
able  will  be  extended  to  other  Sears’  stores. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better^  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


Double  Seaming  Irregular  Shapes 

80  to  100  a  minute 

** Bliss**  No.  25  Double  Seamer 

In  addition  to  greatly  increased 
production,  you  obtain  an  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform  product  and  ends 
with  straight  flanges  are  used 
with  consequent  economy.  San¬ 
itary  or  dry  package  cans  are 
handled. 

Inexperienced  operators  suc¬ 
cessfully  operate  the  machine 
which  is  fully  automatic.  All  that 
is  required  is  to  keep  the  cover 
magazine  full.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


BROOKLYN 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  arc  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

The  express  had  not  been  living  up  to  its  reputation. 
First  it  would  go  forward  fifty  yards  or  so,  then  back, 
then  stand  still,  puffing  uncertainly,  and  then  begin  the 
same  things  all  over  again.  At  last  one  of  the  travelers 
called  the  British  guard. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  this  train?”  he  demanded. 
“Backing  up  and  jerking  forward  in  this  way.” 

“It’s  quite  all  right,  sir,”  the  guard  assured  him.  “I 
think  the  engine  driver  is  teaching  his  wife  to  drive.” 


“What  happened  to  you,  my  poor  fellow?” 

“My  girl  threw  me  down  a  flower.” 

“But  surely  that  couldn’t  have  made  such  a  wreck  of 
you?” 

“Yes,  it  could.  She  forgot  to  detach  the  window  box.” 


The  plumber  worked,  and  the  helper  stood  helplessly 
looking  on.  He  was  learning  the  business.  This  was 
his  first  day. 

“Say,”  he  inquired,  “do  you  charge  for  my  time?” 

“Certainly,  boob,”  came  the  reply. 

“But  I  haven’t  done  anything.” 

“The  plumber,  to  fill  in  the  hour,  had  been  looking  at 
the  finished  job  with  a  lighted  candle.  Handing  the  two 
inches  of  it  which  were  still  unburned  to  the  helper,  he 
said  witheringly:  “Here,  if  you  gotta  be  unconscien- 
tious,  blow  that  out.” 


Caller — Does  Herbert  K.  James  live  here? 

Landlady — Well,  he  did,  but  the  poor  chap  acciden¬ 
tally  drowned  in  the  bathtub  two  days  ago. 

Caller — Nope.  That’s  not  Herb.  He  was  never  in  a 
bathtub. 


Lieutenant  Maloney  (ready  for  flight) — How  would 
you  like  to  have  a  hop  in  my  aeroplane  ? 

Steward — No,  sah.  I  stays  on  terrah  firmah,  and  de 
more  firmah  de  less  terrah ! 


Landlady — And  how  do  you  feel  now? 

Lodger — Just  terrible.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  going  to  die. 
Landlady — Well,  you  can’t  die  here ;  this  is  the  living 
room. 


“Say,  your  car  certainly  is  smashed  up.  Did  you  hit 
something? 

“No,  indeed;  a  tree  came  tearing  toward  me  and 
bumped  right  into  me.” 


“Hope  you  liked  those  queer  little  Chinese  back¬ 
scratchers  I  sent  you,  dear.” 

“Is  that  what  they  are?  Mercy!  I’ve  been  making 
my  husband  eat  salad  with  them.” 


“The  man  who  gives  in  when  he  is  wrong,”  said  the 
orator,  “is  a  wise  man,  but  the  man  who  gives  in  when 
he  is  right  is - ” 

“Married,”  said  a  weak  voice  in  the  audience. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTEIR,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machinee.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Macb.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure,  See  Pumps, 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry 
The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  W’orks,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain.  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge.  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc, 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

A  ms  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max.  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotta  Mich 


CANS,  Tin,  AH  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagari^  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Oom  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

K'. Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragpie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B&ltimorc. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Chicagro. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation, 

Strasburger  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 


DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans.  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  MacK 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

fibre  containers  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

fibre  products.  Boxes,  Boxboards,  EMc. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  (3orp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Symp.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin.  "  ' 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Eleetria  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Spragrue-SelU  Corp..  Chicaeo. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Ekiuipmont. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  ^rn  Husk^. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clran.  and  Grad.  Hchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Holers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  KetOes,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketc<^. 

A-  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Ketties,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Ws. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-^lls  Corp.,  Chirago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS, 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimora. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Ca,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  BeiHord,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  BaltimOTe 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Lltho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Ma^m. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co,,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  BIACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  ProducU. 


PARING  MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore 


PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ine,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bsdtimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara /Falls,  N._  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Asrars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Elquipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  teeters).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  E!tc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners*,  AH  Varietlea 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SfniEENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinoa. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (jedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda.  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieaga 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners*  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieaga 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Teeters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MAfHIINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohia 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottla  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  (3o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  (k>lumbu8,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks.  Wood. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  R.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotta  Mich. 


September  15,  1930 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Dependable  Seed 

IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A 

Successful  and  Profitable  Pack 


A  Block  of  Pedigreed  Alaska  Peas  on  One  of  Our  Montana  Breeding  Farms 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

Distinctive  Service 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageously  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 

Associated  Seed  Growers 

Incorporated 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States, 


